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ARTICLE I. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
By Rev. W. E. Parson, D. D. 


Spiritualism has recently been celebrating its jubilee, and more 
recently has been holding its annual convention in the Capital 
of the Nation. Our city papers constantly contain notices of 
meetings, very similar in import to the church notices, and all 
signs point to a revival of interest on this much criticised sub- 
ject. We may be excused, therefore, if we devote a few pages 
of the Review to this modern delusion. 

The best method of dealing with most errors is not to attack 
them directly. The positive presentation of Christ’s truth ought 
to be sufficient to overcome all heresies. By a direct assault we 
sometime? dignify the error, fix it as an ism, and thus help to 
the creation of a schism. Notwithstanding this difficulty which 
we experience in attempting to argue down a delusion, there are 
times when it is almost necessary to give a strong and positive 
rebuke to some busy, pernicious error that the truth may not 
suffer. Such a time is the present, in connection with the sub- 
ject of Modern Spiritualism. Washington might be denomi- 
nated the storm center of Spiritualism. The National Head- 
quarters of the Spiritualists are but a few squares from the Na- 


tional Capitol. Spiritualism is to all intents and purposes a re- 
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tigion. Its chief doctrine is not that there is a future life; for 
every phase of Christian teaching holds to that truth. 

But the peculiar claim of Spiritualism is that there is a com- 
munication possible between the spirits of the departed and 
those who still live in the body. Spiritualists contend that they 
have proof that such communication has taken place, and that 
it is now a daily experience which, under right conditions, may 
be verified. 

In order to examine this claim and test it, as we should do, 
in the light of reason and Scripture, it may be well to go back 
a little in the history of the matter. 

Spiritualism is usually referred to under the phrase “Modern 
Spiritualism.” It is quite recent, the creators of it being still 
alive ; and, in the case of one or two of them, they are now re- 
pudiating their offspring. 

In 1848, two children, Kate Fox and Margaretta Fox, in 
Rochester, N. Y., originated Modern Spiritualism. They cre- 
ated an alphabet of spiritual telegraphy, and established com- 
munication with the invisible world. That, in a sentence, is the 
whole history of the matter. From such a beginning—childish 
beginning—has come about all the development of Spiritualism. 
We can hardly treat the matter seriously—especially in the light 
of all the fraud, and trickery that have had their outgrowth from 
those two girls, who now confess in their old age that they con- 
cocted the whole matter in their fertile brains, and worked it out 
by means of their agile ankles. 

Every circumstance connected with the rappings of the Fox 
sisters is suggestive of deception. As far back as 1851 an in- 
vestigating committee at Rochester was much puzzled by the 
raps, but in Buffalo a more careful committee explained that the 
noises were made by a movement of the joints of the knee, and 
other joints of the foot or ankle. 

Now note that after forty years have gone by Margaretta Fox 
and her sister unite in confessing that they have been guilty of 
delusion and fraud. Margaretta Fox, now Mrs. Elisha Kent 
Kane, wife of the well known Arctic explorer, describes how 
the raps were made, exactly as the investigating committee had 
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said. She even produced the famous rappings so that they 
could be heard plainly by the large audience throughout the hall 
in which she spoke, and said that the noise was made by the 
movement of her big toe joint. This exposure bears on its face 
the marks of truth. It is a document evidently spoken out of a 
soul that had tired of deceit, and was nauseated with deception. 

We can not do better than to give a little of the exact lan- 
guage of this curious confession: “I think,” she says, “that it is 
about time that the truth of this miserable subject (Spiritualism) 
should be brought out. It is now wide-spread all over the world, 
and unless it is put down soon it will do great evil. I was the 
first in the field and I have the right to expose it.” 

We might quote at great length from this confession of one 
of the founders of Modern Spiritualism The substance of it is 
that Margaretta and Kate Fox, in a childish spirit of mischief 
began the noises which terrified their mother. She called in the 
neighbors, and they were all puzzled and frightened together. 
The children, only eight and ten years old, were themselves 
frightened at the excitement they had created, and set about 
finding some way to keep up the mystery. 

“No one suspected us of any trick because we were such 
young children. We were led on by my mother unintentionally. 
We often heard her say: ‘Is this a disembodied spirit that has 
taken possession of my dear children?’” Listen further to 
the pathos and evident truthfulness of the story: “I am the 
widow of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, and I say to you 
now, as | hold his memory dear and would call him to me 
were it possible, I know that there is no such thing as the 
departed returning to this life. * * When Dr. Kane met me 
{ told him that I hated this thing, that I had been pushed into 
it. I explained to him that it was a trick, that I had been forced 
into it, and did not want to go on with it. I think now that if 
my brain had not been very sound I should have been a maniac. 
Spiritualists say that I am mad now; that if I attempt to ex- 
pose these tricks I am mad. I have had a life of sorrow, I have 
been poor and ill, but I consider it my duty, a sacred thing, a 
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holy mission, to expose it. I want to see the day that it is en- 
tirely done away with.” 

And there was that poor scared woman, afraid of her own 
mother, a dupe to the tricks of darkness, unable to reason or 
judge for herself. 

That is the pathetic outcry of a woman who wants to make 
amends for a life of fraud. She is sixty years old, and can not 
carry this matter with her into the grave. 

So she goes on, giving always the same painful evidence of 
sincerity, and ends her confession with this language: “I trust 
that this statement, coming solemnly from me, the first and 
most successful in this deception, will break the force of the 
rapid growth of Spiritualism and prove that it is all a fraud, a 
hypocrisy, and a delusion.” 

Now, we must note that those are the words of a founder— 
coinciding exactly with the conclusions of an investigating com- 
mittee of intelligent men, like Professor Flint of Buffalo, who 
reported to the same effect thirty-five years before. It is as 
though Martin Luther had said, near the end of his life ;—*I 
recant. I believe in the Pope. I do not believe in the doctrine 
of salvation by faith.” 

We are treating the matter in a way that ought to be fair, 
taking the testimony of friends, and judging by the fruits of the 
system, in accordance with the just rule of our Saviour—*“By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The writer talked the other day with a poor, distracted ner- 
vous soul who had been completely unsettled by the tricks of a 
dark room. She was made to believe that her own mother had 
written her a message. She said: “I could actually hear the 
writing.” 

“Did you see it?” we asked. 

“Oh, no! I could not see anything,” she answered. 

“Why not?” we said. 

“Because it was dark; pitch dark"—she replied. 

“But why was it so dark?” we asked, as if ignorant of their 
devices. 

“Oh, you know, the spirits will not respond in the light.” 
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What kind of a conversion is that! From day to night. 
From light to darkness. From the certain words of Jesus Christ 
to the rappings and writings of any chance table-tipper. 

We can see, as a matter of common sense, that there is no 
possible reason why the sense of hearing should go on without 
interruption, while the sense of sight should make spiritual man- 
ifestation impossible. Why should seeing interfere with the 
spirits while hearing was no bar? There is only one possible ex- 
planation—and that is the very obvious one, that seeing is a bar 
to successful juggling. The darkness makes an easy condition for 
deceiving those who go prepared to be deceived. 

The Spiritualists of the United States held an annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., recently, and the presiding officer, in 
his report, painted a strong picture of various frauds practiced 
by mediums, some of which he said were so loathsome that he 
could not name them in words. That sounds very much like 
the language of the Bible: “It is a shame even to speak of 
those things which are done of them in secret.” 

He said further in his annual address that many Spiritualists 
who would laugh at the story of Jonah and the whale would ac- 
cept the most absurd fraudulent shows as a truth. The marvel 
is that any persons with intelligence can be so readily caught 
in the snares of the designing. They walk into the dark room, 
resign the ordinary powers of discernment, and say meekly: 
“What I cannot see I believe.” It recalls to us the saying of 
Pascal: “It is the incredulous who are most credulous; the 
skeptical who are most surely and easily duped.” 

But, let us recal] another celebrated episode in the history of 
Spiritualism. About twenty years ago a man gave himself to 
a very careful observation of the claims, and so called facts of 
Spiritualism. He was a trained observer, something of a scien- 
tific man, had been a member of Congress, was seemingly qual- 
ified to render an honest verdict. He wrote “Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World’’—and had been dealing in such 
subjects for some years. We refer to Robert Dale Owen, to 
whom it was proposed to erect a statue in the Smithsonian 
Grounds, at the expense of the United States; not for any great 
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light he brought to the world in connection with Spiritualism ; 
but because he introduced into Congress the Bill founding the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

During the Summer of 1874 Mr. Owen entered upon an 
elaborate investigation of the subject of Spiritualism, in the City 
of Philadelphia, Pa. He was publishing the results of his study 
in the current numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, where they can 
now be consulted by the curious. Mr. Owen made everything 
secure from deception. The doors were locked, the cabinet ex- 
amined by himself and friends. There was no possibility of 
fraud. There was no false door, no other way to get in or out 
but that examined and guarded by Mr. Owen and the observers 
with him. Under these conditions, with absolute guarantee 
against any kind of deception, Mr. Owen witnessed for a long 
series of interviews the materialization of the spirits. The en- 
tries in the journal of this careful observer are of exceeding in- 
terest, in the light of the sequel. 

Mr. Owen starts out in his first article by remarking that 
men who think themselves wise declare that only superstitious 
ignorance believes in ghosts. 

He once did not believe in them, but now has reached “evi- 
dence, palpable to the senses, of a higher life to come.” Then 
Mr. Owen describes at length all the precautions he took to ren- 
der deception impossible. “Every imaginable ground for sus- 
pecting deception was removed” he declares several times. 
There was no possibility of any confederate. Forty memorable 
sittings followed. All through the months of June and July, 
1874, this wide-awake man, with more experience of men, and 
more ability to detect fraud than the average observer has at his 
command, was in almost daily communication with the mater- 
ialized forms of the departed, as he supposed. His entries in 
his journal—(which may be found in full in the Ad/antic Monthly 
for January 1875)—read like this: “The hand, beautifully 
formed, was like that of a mortal woman, nearly of the same 
temperature as my own, and slightly moist.” In the light of 
the fact that it was the hand of a mortal woman, which he was 
taking for the hand of a materialized spirit, his record becomes 
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almost too ludicrous to be seriously quoted; especially as we 
remember the words of the book which says: “Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them. 

He speaks at another time of “a hushed reverence such as is 
not often found, even in church.” What sacrilege it is—to use 
prayer and singing of holy hymns in such association! Count- 
ing the effect they produce sacred, when it is mockery of God, 
and his Christ, despising the revelation he has made by his Son, 
counting the rappings of some medium a more certain proof of 
immortality than the fact that Jesus Christ is risen from the dead. 

At another time Mr. Owen was presented with a ringlet from 
the head of the spirit. Writing his magazine article later he 
says: “After four months it has not melted away, and it is not 
distinguishable from human hair, though one seldom sees any 
so beautiful. To the touch, her garments and her person were 
exactly like those of an earthly creature. I questioned my con- 
sciousness. Had I held familiar converse with a creature who 
had already, perhaps, returned to her fellow-denizens of the 
skies ?” 

Oh, no! Mr. Owen, you had only been looking on the con- 
federate you failed to locate in your careful inspection of the 
room, and surroundings. You have taught us a good deal that 
is of value in Spiritualism—which is that you can not believe 
the evidence of your own senses—especially when the sense of 
sight brings no evidence at all, and all the other senses are work- 
ing under a strain of expectancy which prepares the mind to be 
the easy dupe of the clever. 

So this humiliating tale goes on. So humiliating was the 
disclosure of its ridiculous cheatery that Mr. Owen went into re- 
tirement forever, chagrined that he could not recall his magazine 
article; mortified by the ridicule of the press and public, ending 
his days in a lunatic asylum. And he was the scientific ob- 
server, the literary spiritualist. When he was so easily deceived, 
so completely befooled, what advantage will we have over him 
in the race with swift-footed delusion ? 

This is the famous Katy King case in the barest outline. 
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Spiritualists talk much of tests. It seems that here was a very 
good test case for Spiritualism. The case was made by a friend. 
The conditions were not determined by enemies. There was no 
atmosphere of skeptical hostility, of which Spiritualists often 
complain, to interfere with the free working of the entire spirit- 
ual machinery. 

Mr. Owen’s extraordinary care has been of immense advan- 
tage to humanity. He ought to have a monument. The bill 
introduced in the United States Senate to appropriate $20,000 
for a monument to him as the practical founder and Chairman 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution “for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men’’ never became 
a law, and is never likely to; but he ought to have a monu- 
ment for the good he has done in connection with this one inci- 
dent. He has saved thousands from the folly into which he fell 
with his eyes wide open. If Congress is ungrateful, then the 
great army of men who want to see the “increase and diffusion 
of knowledge” ought to erect such a monument to the memory 
of the ablest investigator Spiritualism ever had. We would 
suggest as a suitable inscription for that monument the follow- 
ing: “To the memory of a great man in legislation, in science, 
and original investigation who forgot the Bible injunction about 
‘intruding into those things which he hath not seen.’ ” 

It is not generally known that the National Spiritualist Asso- 
ciation advertises in our city papers warning us against them- 
selves? This is their exact language: “Investigators of Spirit- 
ualism and Spiritualists are warned to beware of the many 
frauds and fakirs who pretend to be mediums and advertise as 
such. It is surprising how many apparently intelligent people 
allow themselves to be duped and robbed by this class of char- 
latans.” Truly it is surprising! There needs no ghost come 
from the dead to tell us this. The most surprising thing is that 
the National Spiritualist Association should consent to tell the 
public, in a paid advertisement, all about it. 

It would require a volume to unfold the delusions that have 
been attempted in the name of this new ism—which seems so 
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closely allied to the Black Art that the public must be warned 
against its agents by Spiritualists themselves. 

There was an exposure not long since in Boston that must 
have been mortifying to honest Spiritualists. And we assume 
that some who hold to Spiritualism are honest. For we have 
two classes in Spiritualism—those who are knowingly deceiving 
others. Those who are unknowingly deceived by others. One 
class advertises against the other. 

Those who are exposed are the dishonest ones. If the rest 
were as carefully looked into may be the list of exposures would 
swell to greater proportions. 

There was another exposure in Cincinnati a few weeks ago. 
Another not long since in Covington, Ky. 

We remember asking a friend in Boston several years ago if 
he could recommend some high class, genuine, honest Spirit- 
ualist that we might look into the matter for our own satisfac- 
tion. Our friend said: “There is a most marvelous exhibition 
now going on at Onset Bay—which is well worth your time to 
go down to see.” Then he proceeded to tell us what this mar- 
velous performance was. We do not recall the details of his 
description, after this interval. But this we do recall. As we 
left our friend we bought a copy of one of the Boston Evening 
papers—and there on the first page in bold head-lines we read: 
“Great Spiritualistic Exposure at Onset Bay,” and on reading 
the account we found it was the identical person and perform- 
ance our friend had recommended. It is needless to say that 
we did not waste any time or money in going to the Spiritual- 
istic camp meeting at Onset Bay. 

It is the same dreary story from beginning to end. God 
knows it is the thing we might want to be true! Why should 
we fight against it, if it could be shown, without dispute or sus- 
picion, that our loved ones could communicate with us after 
they have gone out of the mortal body ? 

And we will make this fora standing challenge—that if any 
such proof can be brought to us at any time—that will satisfy 
the writer, and two of his church officers whom he will select 
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to accompany him, under conditions which have no suspicion 
of trickery or possibility of deception, then he will agree to an- 
nounce on the following Sunday from his pulpit that in his 
judgment Spiritualism is not one of the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness which it is his duty as a minister of Jesus Christ to reprove. 

But some one will ask: Why is Spiritualism antagonistic to 
Christianity ? Can one not be a consistent Christian and a fol- 
lower of Spiritualism? We answer; It is impossible! And 
for this reason— it is a substitute for Christ. 

Spiritualism says, in effect, that Christ’s revelation of the fu- 
ture life is inadequate. Something more is wanted. Instead of 
the old doctrine in which our good mothers and fathers lived 
and died—that the Saviour brought life and immortality to light, 
we have the pitiable spectacle of a group of men and women 
met in a dark room, to bring immortality to light by means of 
some modern methods, and so they proceed to call up the spirit 
of a sainted mother. She does not come to one directly—as 
we might expect—but comes through some unknown third 
party—through lips that are not always hallowed—dquoting 
Scripture incorrectly, and performing curious antics. See then 
what we are getting. Instead of the old faith, in which our 
fathers and mothers believed and in hope of which they passed 
away from earth, we are asking them to come to us with proofs 
they did not have; and by so much casting discredit upon their 
faith. 

Christ is not enough. Each believer must have one rise from 
the dead; and the miracle of the resurrection be perpetually re- 
peated. 

A very intelligent friend, a graduate of West Point, a New 
England man, a little inclined to Spiritualism as New England 
people, some of them, seem to be, told the writer that he fol- 
lowed up his communications with his deceased father until they 
had the old gentleman dancing on the head of a drum. Then 
he could stand it no longer and gave it up. His testimony was 
that he never got one scintilla of information of any kind, ex- 
cept such as was already in his own mind. No answer eve 
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came to anything the subject matter of which was unknown to 
himself. 

There is no use trying to use light and darkness at the same 
time. What fellowship hath light with darkness ? 

The Spiritualists are not in our churches. They have no use 
for them. If their praying and singing in the circle is worth 
anything why should they not join the larger circle of the great 
Church of Jesus Christ which is singing and praying with such 
mighty volume in all the world? No! _ It is another gospel, 
not always preached by an angel from heaven. 

We might also make some reference to another very complete 
investigation into Spiritualism made a few years ago by the 
Seybert Commission. A wealthy gentleman in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Henry Seybert, left by will $60,000 to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, founding a chair of philosophy upon condition that the 
University should create a Commission to investigate Spiritual- 
ism and kindred subjects. That commission has made one very 
full report of its work. It was made up of the ablest men in 
medicine and science; men like Dr. Pepper, Dr. Leidy, Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, and others equally competent. The best me- 
diums and the best slate writers came before the commission ; 
among them Mrs. Kane, to whom reference has already been 
made, Keeler, Slade, and many others. For all their pains they 
got no valuable results, except this—that no medium and no 
slate writer could meet their conditions. The language of the 
report is quite significant. “As a rule mediums assert that they 
invite investigation. Our experience has been that as soon as 
an investigation, worthy of the name, begins, all manifestations 
of Spiritualist power cease.” 

In regard to Mr. Keeler, the slate writer, they say: “The 
conditions which this medium demanded would have made any 
attempt at investigation a mere waste of time, and his terms of 
remuneration were, in addition, prohibitory,” in other words it 
would have been a waste of money also. 

Here was an honest attempt to come at facts. Men of ability, 
who had other work for every hour in the day, sit down pa- 
tiently to wait through a whole evening for some kind of evi- 
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dence that will enable them to make a conscientious report; and 
they wind up their long account of their fruitless labors by say- 
ing: “We regret that thus far we have not been cheered in our 
investigations by the discovery of a single novel fact.” 

We reach, therefore, the following general conclusions : 

1. Spiritualism is incorrectly named. It is not a spiritual 
science. It does not deal in spiritual matters. It is most ma- 
terial—reducing all that belongs to the spiritual world to a ma- 
terial basis. Its demand for given conditions—always material 
—is absurd on the face of it. The product of the seance is al- 
ways material—sounds, knocks, taps, music, messages, material- 
izations so-called, these things are all of the solid earth, and 
render the name Spiritualism a misnomer. Their conditions are 
material—their results material. It is against all the natural or- 
der of things to expect the unseen world to be opened to us in 
any such fashion. “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard” Paul de- 
clares, in other words, spiritual things are not discovered by ma- 
terial organs. 

2. But granting for a moment the possibility of communi- 
cation with those who are gone hence, does it not seem reasona- 
ble to think that they would make themselves known to us in 
more familiar ways, in well-known places, under conditions more 
conducive to belief in their reality? Shall the souls of those 
who no longer walk with us in this life be at the beck and call 
of any chance stranger, whilst we who knew them best are de- 
pendent upon others for messages, for any knowledge of them 
who once came to us directly ? 

3. The Spiritualist contends that he makes a demonstration 
of the future life. On the other hand he casts discredit upon 
the doctrine, making it less certain in the end. For, when once 
and again these deceptions are detected, as they will be, or have 
been in every case that has been carefully investigated, then 
the soul that was resting in such proofs is put to confusion. If 
the immortal life is to be proved by Spiritualism it ought to be 
a method of proof that is open to all. But it is not so! They 
go from one abandoned position to another: from one exposure 
to another, always declaring that the proof lies in the thing 
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which has not been fully investigated, and therefore not yet ex- 
posed. They give up Robert dale Owen. They give up Mrs. 
Fox Kane. They join with us in calling the exposed ones 
frauds and fakirs; and for the rest set down impossible condi- 
tions. “If they believe not Moses and the prophets they will 
not believe though one rose from the dead.” 

4. Spiritualism has been at work for fifty years, and if it 
had a valid basis for its claims it should by this time be bring- 
ing us something of real worth to men. There ought to be the 
revelation of something, the unfolding of some great truth, the 
declaration of some wonderful fact, that is to transpire within 
some reasonable time. Let that become the test. But, Spirit- 
ualism is wise after the fact. 

Crossing the Pacific Ocean some years ago on a steamer that 
was much delayed we finally reached San Francisco, to the re- 
lief of the anxiety of friends. One man came to us in San 
Francisco declaring that his faith in Spiritualism was much 
strengthened, for he had gone to a medium to inquire about our 
steamer, and had been informed that the steamer would arrive 
in a few days. That kind of proof is too easy. We ought to 
be getting something worth while. Is the invisible world to be 
in travail to transmit a message of drivel from Henry VIII; to 
make the great poets send back to us samples of idiotic bathos; 
to make bishops repudiate their churches; Martin Luther give 
in his allegiance to the Pope; Lindley Murray talk bad gram- 
mar; and in every way disprove their contention that the future 
life is a matter of progress and development. 

Spiritualism has it in its power to prove its truth if it is a 
truth. Let it begin by being rational, consistent, prophetic, and 
beneficial. Until then we shall go on designating it as one of 
the “unfruitful works of darkness.” 

5. Spiritualism is a very dangerous element in our social life, 


. in this—that with its large claim as to knowledge of unseen 


and unknown things it has the power to fasten a blight of scan- 
dal or infamy upon any one to whom it may point. This is a 
dangerous possibility. That-door had better remain closed. 
The Lord has most wisely closed it. It is closely allied in this 
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respect to the old witchcraft—which pointed its finger at one 
and he was thereby marked for destruction. 

One may say that this is a cruel supposition, that no one 
would be guilty of so devilish an act. We never can tell! It 
was for this reason, probably, that the Old Testament forbids 
consulting a familiar spirit. The real reason for the prohibition 
still remains, and in New Testament language is, “Have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.” 

6. Furthermore, why should we expect to use a method in 
the spiritual world which is not to be applied universally. God 
is a spirit. Shall we expect to come to a better knowledge of 
his Being through the senses? Can we form a circle in expec- 
tation of getting some material representation of him? What 
folly to suggest such a thing as seeing or hearing God who is a 
spirit. We leave it rather where the Bible puts it. “No man 
hath seen God at any time’”—only adding as the same Scrip- 
ture does—*“The only-begotten Son which dwelleth in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.” He is known to the de- 
vout soul; not by the eye or the ear; but his revelation is 
spiritual. And surely Spiritualism, (which seems content with 
a spiritual conception of God, never attempting to materialize 
him who dwells in temples not made with hands), might like- 
wise deal with the spirits of the departed. Say they are with 
us, like God himself ‘not far from every one of us,’ as minister- 
ing spirits, as guardian angels, if they will; but not to be laid 
hold of with violence; not to be dealt with irreverently ; not to 
be apprehended in any coarse, gross and material fashion mis- 
called spiritual. 

The genius of the Bible is against such a notion. The direct 
teachings of the word of God are in conflict with the ideas of this 
modern ism; all we can learn of unseen things makes us better 
content to leave it just where the word of God leaves it: “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him; but God hath revealed them unto us by his spirit.” 

7. We conclude, therefore, with a declaration of the suffi- 
ciency of the revelation we have by the Spirit of God. There 
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is no doubt hanging about the future life if we accept Jesus 
Christ. Our dead are safe with God. They are in Christ’s keep- 
ing, and we shall come together in a little while in our Father's 
house. We must not take the kingdom of heaven by violence, 
nor make any carnal interpretation of things which God himself 
has said are to be discerned spiritually. The Spiritualist is the 
real materialist—for he is not content with our Scripture declar- 
ation that God hath revealed these things unto us by his Spirit. 

More and better than all the pretended revelations of the dark 
seance is this one word of our Lord: “In my Father's house 
are many mansions,—I go to prepare a place for you.” 


ARTICLE IL. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, OR THE WORKINGMAN'S KINGDOM. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., D. D. 
“Laborare est orare.”’ 

Christianity is the religion of industry, clearly and unmistak- 
ably a gospel of work. “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” said he, whose long toil at the carpenter's bench had pre- 
pared him for that higher kind of Messianic work, the healing 
of the sick and the raising of the dead. “Je must work the 
works of him that sent me,” said he, putting himself with his 
disciples, who were not loungers on the wharfs of Capernaum, 
nor beggars in the fish-markets of Bethsaida. He, the great 
Overseer, is always coming with his wages in his hands, “to ren- 
der unto every man according as his worf is,” and the man that 
buried his talent in a napkin, and had to be bound in fetters, and 
cast into outer darkness, was the morally lazy man, who blamed 


his indolence on God. 

All this rests on the incontestable proposition, that the 
highest destiny of man is to be of use. Perhaps there is nc 
more profoundly altruistic word in our language than “use” — 
none whose root strikes down so deep into the soil of the divine 
Suppose we had an inventory of all the honest and honorable 


uses to which men may be applied, they are all divine—the dig- 
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ging of ditches, serving at tables, running an engine, driving the 
pen—because they are links in a chain of beneficence that car- 
ries our mortal toil out into the infinite. Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the vocation, because it makes every man a priest in 
the place where he stands, to administer the kingdom, and be 
himself a reflection of the kingdom, in the work he does. There 
can be no mistaking it, this great gospel is the gospel, not of 
the poor, but of the poor who work, and fill up their labor with 
the intelligent renunciation of self. But here is a kind of char- 
acter who will not work—the pauper and the tramp—if there be 
not the excuse of hereditary degeneracy, they make up a class 
who are of no use on the earth, and it would seem, the great 
working God could have no use for them in the world to come. 
Heaven might well be constituted of the industrious poor, but 
there are no beggars there, except of the kinsmen of Lazarus, 
none most certainly of that class who have withheld their hand 
from self-sacrificing labor in heaping up the generous uses of 
this life, when the ability was not wanting, and a thousand fa- 
voring opportunities were crowding in their way. Neither here 
nor there, is there a place in the kingdom for the indolent man. 


FUNCTION OF WORK. 


Our task is to determine the function of honest labor in the 
order of spiritual life, its office to one who is striving to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, and its efficacy as a restorative 
agency in the social disorders of the times in which we live. 
Work in itself considered, that is in its purely physiological as- 
pects, has no moral quality at all. It is simply the movement, 
perhaps the strained activity, of the muscle or the brain; and 
whether pleasant or painful, skilled or unskilled, there is no mor- 
ality nor religion in the contractile or nervous energy of the 
head and hands. The kingdom of heaven is the workingman’s 
kingdom not simply because he works,—he may work as a ma- 
chine works—but because every turn of his hand, and every 
thrill of his brain, may look to some good beyond himself, and 
the neighbor may consciously become the altruistic destination 
of all he says and does. 
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Honest labor is not righteousness, but on the other hand, we 
must drop the idea that labor is in any way associated with what 
we designate the primal curse. Possibly that notion was never 
seriously entertained. Certainly the Eden episode in the Mosaic 
cosmogony had to be grossly misinterpreted to, give it the 
shadow of achance. The idea that the offended Jehovah drove 
our first parents from the Eden they had cultivated—their ce- 
lestial-terrestrial farm, so to speak, over which they had groaned 


many a day in hoeing without hoes, and pruning without prun- 


ing knives—into a wilderness, where the special punishment 
pronounced upon them was, that they must go to work—I say 
the narrative gives no countenance to this strange notion that 
links labor with the primal curse. The ground was cursed for 
the sake of the offending one, and it was said he must eat his 
bread in the sweat of his face, but there was in all this only an 
awful metaphor expressive of the tendency of sin, henceforth, 
to distort and pervert all the forces of nature, as they might 
come, one after another, under the workingman’s control. Adam 
was not cursed by being made a farmer; he was a farmer be- 
fore he was cursed. There was no curse on toil, but possibly 
some evil necessity came in upon the powers of the workman, 
because of the disabling effect of sin. And so, therefore, work, 
on the very lowest plane on which we can place it, whilst not a 
curse, and not righteousness, has nevertheless within it such an 
infinite capacity for righteousness, that we may venture to put 
it down as the very soil in which righteousness grows. We re- 
peat, the kingdom of heaven is the workingman’s kingdom, not 
because he works, but because he cannot get into it unless he 
works. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HERESY. 

But if we are going to elevate labor to the dignity of religion, 
we must have some other conception of it than that which is 
popularly entertained. There is a kind of labor that enslaves, 
and any kind of labor may be carried on in the miasma of 
spiritual death. The indolent man and the ungospeled rich 
take all, and give none; and practically, the industrious man, 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 3 
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who works only for a livelihood, does the same. This notion of 
labor, as simply the means to a livelihood, is the great industrial 
heresy of our time. Labor has a commercial value, it is true. 
It can be bought and sold, and the man carries his wages home 
as the means of supplying for himself and family the needments, 
and possibly the luxuries of life. ut work, in this way of 
thinking— if that be all there is of it—is only a drudging ne- 
cessity, the man grinding in the pits of appetite only because 
he must. This of course is servitude, worse than that of He- 
brew Nazarite, sweating like a horse in Philistine mills. It is 
not work as expounded in the Sermon on tlfe Mount. The in- 
superable objection to it is, that it degrades the man to the level 
of a machine. 


. . ° . 
How loud and confident our economic philosophers are, in 


their new gospel of the apotheosis of labor as the means to a 
livelihood—of skilled labor as exalting values, and augmenting 
the quantity and quality of the material resources of our coun- 
try and of the world—not suspecting that labor, thus limited to 
the hard utilities of mere worldly thrust and thrift, disqualifies 
for the enjoyment of the very good thing it was thought to 
create. There is no logic, nor common sense, in professing to 
see an inherent dignity in that which is, at best, a painful ne- 
cessity, a means submitted to, of course reluctantly, for a liveli- 
hood, the bread and butter which is the real goddess of the 
evening meal. Suppose the livelihood is already on hand by 
hereditary entail; or, what is a frequent phenomenon of our 
times, vast fortunes through the exploitation of thievish inge- 
nuity and subtle fraud—then the fortunate, or supposed fortunate 
one, need not work, because, forsooth, there is never any moral 
obligation on any man to work. On this subject the reigning 
school of economists and our Christian reformers are the world’s 
diameter apart. Here is something that these practical philoso- 
phers have not considered, or have conveniently ignored: There 
is a ground in the constitution of things for work. The normal 
man, in his well moments, revolts at inertia, and for pure self- 
satisfaction must be at work, is miserable if compelled by acci- 
dent or disabling disease to lie on his oars. Therefore indolence 
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is always reckoned down to its victim as either a defect or a 
vice—a vice always where responsibility attaches, for there is 
no reason in nature why an able-bodied man should not want to 
work. 

GRINDING IN PHILISTINE MILLS. 

But are there not kinds of toil which are drudgery and no 
mistake, grimy, dangerous, hostile to life and limb, and poorly 
paid—to which the indigent man is compelled to resort simply 
for the purpose of keeping the wolf from the door—men and 
women, thus, under the whip of necessity all their life long, do- 
ing work that they do not love to do, work which it would be 
unkind to think of in connection with the glowing ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount? To which we make answer, that there 
is, of course, a hierarchy of toil, gradations of dignity and re- 
sponsibility, according as brains and character are required to 
enter, in greater or less measure, into the finished result—the 
extremes representing, often, the whole vast interval there is be- 
tween mind and brute force. And yet the toil of that lowest 
man, the section hand on the railroad, for example, whose work 
has to be organized and energized by the mind and will of the 
stronger man who is over him, may be wholly honorable, and 
as open to the embrace of the kingdom, as are the more intri- 
cate and responsible duties of the railroad superintendent, who 
sits in his office, and does not so much as lift up a pen. 

We have to consent, however, that the introduction of auto- 
matic machinery into all branches of the industrial arts, has 
tended, too often, to degrade the laborer by reducing him to the 
level of the machine he serves. A girl, in the bloom of maiden- 
hood, must sit all day long in a dingy paper mill, receiving from 
the last revolving wheel of the intricate machinery the finished 
sheet of paper, and guiding it carefully to its place. Over and 
over again, it is the same dull round of mechanical routine, 
catching the released paper and dropping it to its place—the 
long exacting tyranny of the wonderful machinery that itself 
seems the unfeeling master over this its female slave. It will 
not do to say, the girl has gone to that business of her own ac- 
cord, and it is quite up to the measure of the capacity we know 
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her to possess. The wrong is, a human being has been put to 
a kind of work that is too nearly akin to the blind driven mo- 
mentum of the wheels—a slave to routine, a bond-servant to 
the lifting and dropping of the hand. This is work that kills. 
And if the inventor is human, and has any notion of inviting 
the kingdom of heaven into his mill, he will extend his auto- 
matic devices, and have prehensiles of steel take the place of 
the woman’s fingers, which will do more deftly, and without 
weariness, what the woman's fingers were never made to do. 

Then what? Have we not added another one to the great 
army of the unemployed? This woman was contented with 
that kind of labor, and was willing to be sister to the wheels, 
because she had need of the wages it brought. She had an in- 
firm mother to support, and there were younger children in the 
family that were crying for bread. Now, what shall she do? 
Well, there is a Providence in the world; and this discussion of 
mine assumes that our toiling woman is working her way into 
the kingdom of heaven. If so, she rises in the morning with 
the sweet evangel ringing in her ears: “Behold the fowls of the 
air; they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much 
more value than they ?” 

In our large packing houses, through the device of an end- 
less chain, the animal is slaughtered, and cleaneg, and dissected, 
and made ready for the market, with very little intervention from 
human hands. Steam and steel do the work. In fifteen min- 
utes from the titne the animal is butchered, the meat, thoroughly 
prepared for the shambles, is pushed into the cooling room, and 
another porker is fleeting its way around on the ringing grooves. 
In this way ten men accomplish what otherwise one hundred 
swift experts could scarcely bring to pass. But these men are 
simply the feelers, so to speak, of the monstrous impersonal 
force that rolls on mightily in its harness of steel—excepting, 
of course, the inventor, and the brain in the engine-room that 
sends out this force and calls it back. The men are brought in 
where the steam and steel manipulation was not quite facile 
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enough to do the whole work—the finger-tips and finer eye- 
sight of the stupendous machine. 

There is something humiliating in this wholesale subordina- 
tion of the human to the crushing tyranny of an impersonal 
force. It were, indeed, a glory to be coveted, to be the head of 
that monster, but by no means to be its tail. One man there is 
in that company, who is to be specially commended or pitied, 
according as we fix upon *the moral valuation of the work he 
does. The machinery seizes the animal in the pen, and drags 
it upward to a platform on which the man stands, its throat ex- 
posed to receive the gleaming edges of his deadly knife. In- 
stantly and skilfully he plunges the knife into the heart of the 
beast, and the bloody effusion rushes amain—and again, and 
again, and again, all day long, in quick succession, the ghastly 
act is repeated, the entering of the blade, and the rushing of 

loody currents into bloody buckets—until one would think the 
butcher must go mad in this eternally recurring vision of blood. 
Verily this man is both a hero and a slave. The wrong is, that 
he is made fast to the rigging of that slaughter-house, by a 
blood covenant, that binds his manly prerogatives in unmanly 
servitude to the cruel exactions of the unthinking wheels. 
There are no intervals of playful relaxation, wherein the butcher 
might mollify the savage aspects of his occupation, and reassure 
himself that he isa man. And so in all cases. Wherever a 
man is so fixed that he holds himself, and is held by his em- 
ployers, as a mere adjunct to the machinery he serves, he ceases 
to be a man, and has sunk into the category of chattels and 
things. 

THE CAPITALISTS AND THE KINGDOM. 

Back of the machinery there is the business corporation, 
among whom, too often, the kingdom of heaven is an unknown 
quantity, and who-have no higher valuation of the labor of their 
employees than the efficiency with which it fills up the money 
bags that are crowding their vaults. The workingman’'s king- 
dom! the religion of industry !—they never heard of that. Too 
often they are high-priests of Mammon, serving at iron altars, 
and offering up their human victims to the god of gold. In the 
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poet Spenser's picture of the Inferno of Mammon, there is but 
a step between the “House of Riches” and the “Mouth of Hell.” 
But, most certainly, it is not the wealth of the corporation, nor 
its enterprise, nor the rigidity with which it organizes its ser- 
vice to the end which it has in view, that can reasonably be 
charged with enslaving the poor. The corparation is but labor 
in a collective form, with exactly the same rights, and immeas- 
urably greater responsibility than rests upon the shoulders of 
independent toil. And then the machinery they use is but a 
collective tool. 

The men who endow and manage our great factories, and the 
cnormous railway enterprises of our country and the world— 
creating and maintaining a community of civilized interest all 
round the globe—are not a cabal of loungers, a clique of idlers, 
associated for the purpose of robbing the poor, and living in 
luxury without the drudgery of work. They could not be in- 
dolent if they would; their capital, their complex business cares, 
would drive them with a whip of cords. The capitalists, who 
ire not hereditary spendthrifts, are never idle men. What we 
call their “ease and luxury” has always at the heart of it, the 
enawings of anxiety and the tossings of sleepless nights. 


MR. RUSKIN’S “FIERY FAMILIARS.”’ 


Incorporated industry is not a social fiend, and the machinery 
that brings into subjection to it the slumbering dynamics of 
earth and air, for speedy and multiplied production, according as 
the complex wants of our growing civilization may demand— 
these so-called labor-saving inventions, and the invested capital 
that keeps them in blast, are not “goblins” or “fiery familiars,” 
or “iron devils,” as Mr. Ruskin calls them, in the overflow of 
his wrath at what he conceives to be their utilitarian plundering 
f the primitive simplicities and beauty of life. The socialism 
of the distinguished aesthetic millionaire would have nothing to 
do with railroads and steam, nor with the subtle force just then 
beginning to run out in sub-marine conduits all round the world. 
in that ideal community which he founded, St. George’s Guild, 
and which failed, he pitted himself against the growing com- 
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plexity of civilized life—against the laws of progress as imper- 
ious as those of the natural world—and actually proposed to 


revolutionize society by a system of cooperative farming as 
primitive almost as that of Adam and Eve. “We will try to 
make some small piece of English ground beautiful, peaceful, 


and fruitful. We will have no steam engines upon it, and no 
railroads" —forgetting that these mighty agencies had rushed 
from their hiding places, not at the bidding of human greed and 
caprice, but led out by the genius of progress, when some cra\ 
ing necessity of the social organism was crying for help. 

Clearly the law of use and beneficence is inscribed on every 
roving force, and the subtlest of them, electricity for example, 
was no more made to skulk forever in the distant air and wan 
dering cloud, than the succulent juices of the soil were made to 
run riot in “a garden full of weeds.” It was a fundamenta! 
fallacy with Mr. Ruskin, that “no machines will increase th: 
possibilities of life; they only increase the possibilities of idle- 
ness’ —as if the savage who first invented an iron tool, had in 
no way stimulated an advance on the clumsy mechanics of th: 
stone-age, nor enlarged the possibilities of life for his swarthy 
companions of the primeval woods. And then, also, it is : 
deeper fallacy, too liberally entertained by dreaming economists 
in our own day, that legitimate industry keeps its adherents in 
immediate contact with the soil, that the hands and heaving 
effort of the physical frame are, at least, the only accredited 
agents of genuine work. 

PHALANSTERIAN VAGARIES. 

All forms of communism have held this gross physical the 
ory of work—the Enfantin and St. Simon schemes, those of 
Fourier and Robert Owen, even the St. George’s Guild of Mr 
Ruskin, and the famous Brook-Farm millennium of the Boston 
aesthetes— all, now, flitted away like the morning cloud. These 
were all looking to some fhalansterian grouping of men in the 
field and the shop, such as would do away with the selfish com- 
petition of the rotten old mercenary fabric they would replace, 
and, by an equitable distribution of the burdens and profits of 
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labor, realize the ancient dream of a cooperative brotherhood on 
the earth. These great old socialistic leaders of France and 
England, and our own Newer World, had much philosophy 
with them, indeed; they had much to say of education and 
science, of literature and art; and for their full equipment, even 
religion, or some ethereal semblance of it, was always hovering 
near. Yet with them all, their basal conception of labor was 
ever prone to cling close to some form of physical strain. Where 
capital and wealth were concentrated, that hard necessity need 
not be endured, whilst the laboring-man, the man whose only 


capital was his calloused fingers and brawny right arm, must, 
in our broken order of things, become the footstool of the rich, 
or be tied, as aforesaid, to the tyrannous rolling of his iron 
wheels. ; 

Even Hawthorne confesses that his motive for joining the 


Brook-Farm, was that he might secure “leisure’—mark well, 
“leisure” —“for writing (those immortal romances of his) by per- 
haps six hours of daily service (on the farm); but he found 
nearly sixteen needful.” Daily service, that is, by his own ac- 
count, sixteen hours pitching manure, planting potatoes and 
peas, and milking cows—this was to be set over against the 
scant /eisure, that was to give birth to a literary product quite 
unsurpassed, in its way, among English-speaking people from 
that day to this. In the barnyard it was toil; at his desk, 
in the agony of invention, it was only a residue of “leisure,” 
which it would be ridiculous to call work,—notwithstanding the 
physiologists have said, that close mental concentration will cut 
down more nervous tissue in three hours, than manual toil will 
in six. 
BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

In face of Hawthorne's protestation to the contrary, we can- 
not help thinking that the Aiithedale Romance was intended as 
a covert thrust at the essential guzxotism of every attempt to 
banish competition from this work-a-day world of ours. “It 
struck me as rather odd,” says he, “that one of the first ques- 
tions raised, after our separation from the greedy, struggling, 
self-seeking world, should relate to the possibility of getting the 
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advantage over the outside barbarians in their own field of la- 
bor. But to own the truth, I very soon became sensible that, as 
regarded society at large, we stood in a position of new hostil- 
ity rather than new brotherhood.” This was puffing the co- 
operative bauble into empty air; it was a cooperative system of 
competition after all “with outside barbarians in their own field,” 
“a new hostility rather than a new brotherhood”—as must al- 
ways turn out, when the great -social currents are abandoned, 
and the dreaming waters flow into a little eddy by themselves. 

But here was a fact which our wise economists would do well 
to note, the product of the highest value, there on that Brook- 
Farm, did not come out of the soil, and was not the joint crea- 
tion of a community of hands, but dropped from the brain of a 
solitary worker, toiling out in his scant “leisure,” the literary 
marvels of the “moonlight romance.” Nevertheless granting a 
hierarchy of work, there should not be an antagonism of ex- 
tremes. The foot should not ostracize the head, nor should the 
head affect to be able to get along well enough without the foot. 
The fable of old Menenius about the stomach and the limbs, 
which quelled the farmers’ rebellion against the city of Rome, is 
sull the best brief enunciation of the fundamental law of all 
economics, the free cooperation, and due subordination, of all 
the social forces to the public weal. 


LION EATING LAMB. 

But, meantime, we seem to be stopping our ears against the 
cry of the unemployed, the thousands who are willing to work, 
but can find nothing to do—who, possibly, have been human 
contingents to the money combinations and industrial monopo- 
lies of the rich, and, in the hour of depression, thrown off, as 
old worn-out gearing would be dumped into the ditch; or, if 
retained, at starvation wages, whereby the money power makes 
good its losses by stealing the poor man’s bread. These great 
corporations, it is alleged, coin their wealth out of the unpro- 
tected brawn of the laborer, and are strong enough to circum- 


vent and defeat all appeals to legislation for redress, by corrupt- 
Vor. XXVIII. No.1. 4 
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ing the very fountains of justice, and leading the obsequious 
courts at their will. The stupendous wrong, imbedded it is 
feared in the very fiber of our body politic, is the lion, capital, 
eating up the lamb, labor, because there is no other beast strong 
enough to rescue the lamb. In the emergency it is suggested 
that, somehow, the ferocity of the lion be injected into the lamb, 
and then it would be lion against lion, and—tthere would be no 
lamb in the case. This, alas, is the principle of anarchy, wrong 
against wrong, a thousand small wrongs uniting to take a co- 
lossal wrong by the throat. 

Let us consider well what these industrial combinations, trusts, 
syndicates, are. They are organized labor furnishing some use- 
ful product to the legitimate markets of the world—unless where, 
under that name, they are a gang of money thieves and gamblers 
evading the law. But we should not confound legitimate trade 
with its criminal abuse; and society can never be so recon- 
structed as to shut the rascals out. The commandment in- 
hibiting theft was written on a table of stone, to mean that it 
was to have a long lease of history before it, even so long as a 
temptation to steal might nestle in the hearts of men. But or- 
ganized labor is not organized theft, and is no more exposed to 
that evil on its side, than organized poverty is to organized cov- 
etousness on its side. Capital duly harnessed is as much a 
laborer, as he who drives the engine, or polishes the rough pro- 
duct with his hand; and the utmost that can be said is, that or- 
ganized labor is, in this way, clothed with an immense economic 
advantage as over against independent toil. None the less to 
both equally the workingman’s kingdom is waiting to be applied. 


EVOLUTIONARY STRIFE AND RELIGION, 


The theory that society has evolved through the fierce rival- 
ries of autonomic instincts, the stronger surviving, and the 
weaker succumbing, in the fateful struggle of the living organ- 
ism with the environment in which it finds itself—individualis- 
tic, self-seeking, unethical—in all the animal and savage stages 
through which the course of human progress is directed, and 
modified only by the more and more enlarged operation, for the 
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civilized. man, of the “ultra-rational” element of religion—roll- 
ing back a tide of altruism upon the inhering ferocities of the 
evolutionary strife—this theory errs in its fundamental postulate, 
that the interests of the individual, under the law of evolution, 
are at war with the interests of society at large. Society at 
large being but an aggregate of individuals, can have in it noth- 
ing more than what the individuals contribute. It is a specious 
abstraction that the whole can be at war with its parts, or that 
the public well-being can have in it elements which the private 
units will not supply. Perhaps the conflicting interests of the 
employer and the employee, in our large industrial corporations, 
may have suggested the misleading analogy—not recalling that 
the pathological condition of any business corporation is as the 
economic temper and aptitude of those, only, whose capital is 
thrown together in the concern. 

The familiar and long retarding evil of advancing civilization 
is the war of the classes, the aristocratic orders combining, 
through a military organization, or other bond of union, to op- 
press and enslave the weak. History has the air of a long and 
unbroken rehearsal of this kind—caste, a privileged class, the no- 
bility, the demagogue, seizing the reins of power and keeping 
the demos in check—the demos at the same time driven on by 
the same impulse to achieve its liberty, and get to be sovereign 
in its own name. As a matter of fact civilization has advanced 
in proportion as the issues of this long war have decided in fa- 
vor of equal political and social privileges for all, and it is the 
fond dream of the nations that, when this goal is attained, the 
war will cease. 

A DEAD HEAVEN. 

But the point we make is, that this long war does not repre- 
sent an inherent antagonism between the interests of the indi- 
vidual and those of the state—the public well-being setting up 
for itself a standard, for which the individual has no sanction ex- 
cept as he shall find it in the state. The elemental conflict does 
not lie between the individual and the state; the germ of it is 
found in the dual nature of the citizen himself. Man’s training 
in this world is two-fold, through the animal man, with his ap- 
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petites and passions in vigorous reaction upon a world of sense, 
up to that higher human complement that opens out at the sum- 
mit of his being, where the higher ethical ends and laws are as- 
serting their supremacy over the animal impulses that, other- 
wise, were rampant and unbridled in the religion below. Lust 
of power, and insatiate greed for gain, are the ruling passions 
that absorb the animal man, going forth and clamoring for grat- 
ification in utter disregard of the rights of others, except as 
there may be mutterings and murmurings, more or less distinct, 
from the sluggish monitors of the upper mind. There is a dead 
or inchoate heaven on the horizon of every human soul, and 
in the ideal man it will be stirred into troubled activity, as it 
opens out its hundred gates, and lets down the heavenly powers 
upon the anarchy below. Religion, conscience, the ethical be- 
hest, God himself and all the eternal sanctities that inhere in 
that name, are lying dormant, or are struggling into activity, in 
that upper mind. 

This leads us to note how government in this world is ha- 
bitually misconceived as something artificial, as something set 
up with the deliberate view of enacting, by the social aggregate 
as a collective stronghold, restraining ordinances, to keep in 
check the fierce competitions of the evolutionary strife, and so 
keep itself long-lived while the individual antagonisms are be- 
ing tamed, or otherwise rapidly dropped out. The political phi- 
losophy of our time suffers greatly from this inveterate fallacy, 
clinging to the heart of we know not how many idle schemes. 
Government is the instinctive acknowledgment, everywhere, of 
the right of the higher mind to rule, and religion comes in to 
the aid of that acknowledgment by adding sanctions which pur- 
port to be directly from the Ruler above. 

The function of religion in the progress of civilization is, in- 
deed, all that the new theorists have claimed for it—always su- 
pernatural—and rolling down a tide of altruism upon the inter- 
necine passions of men. But it must not be thought of as an 
injection aé extra into the social currents of human life—as com- 
ing to man in a wholesale descent from a world above him, and 
inclining him from an outside mandate to subordinate his con- 
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duct to the collective will. Religion is always the servitor, and 
opens the door outward to the right royal powers that are wait- 
ing within. These powers being let out and abroad in the 
affairs of this world—what will they do? They will calm the 
war of the passions; they will set up justice between man and 
man; they will install the golden rule; they will enact, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But this is the working- 
man’s kingdom; the kingdom of heaven “which cometh not 
with observation, but is within you”—definitely and specifically 
the rule of the higher mind. 


GOVERNMENT AT ITS SOURCE. 


Now, briefly, let us see how government, or the state, comes 
into operation as the exponent of the higher mind. Presump- 
tively these higher impulses are more or less active in all the 
members of any community, however low down in the scale of 
humanity we may find them; and to the extent in which they 
are active, they are self-assertive of their unchallenged right to 
rule. Moreover, religion is everywhere, and at the heart of all 
religions there is essentially the ethics of the old Hebrew tables 
of stone, and man is man by virtue of the moral instinct in him, 
everywhere, demanding that the wrong shall be avoided, and the 
right shall prevail. But just as inevitably in every human 
bosom does wrong keep up its usurpations, and organize its re- 
volts against the right, in spite of, and sometimes under cover 
of, an instinctive concession to the claims of right. That is to 
say, in every human being the higher and lower natures are at 
strife, with the tacit acknowledgment, always, that the higher 
nature ought to have command. There is nothing disinterested 
in the animal man, whereas the higher nature is constantly de- 
manding that the whole man shall move on in the direction of 
the truth of things, and that the good to be done, whatever it 
may be, should be loved and pursued for its own sake. 

Now in the social organism men move to their several places 
with this dual habit of mind, but with capacities and aptitudes 
endlessly diversified, fitting them for varying positions of re- 
sponsibility and influence in the social scale. If there is a head 
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to the organism, a function of control and rule, as, in one form 
or another, is embodied in the idea of the state, those who are 
strong enough to pass into it, will be exposed to exactly the 
same evil besetment that waylays the humblest citizen of the 
land, namely, “sweet power for its own dear sake.” We recall 
Shakespeare’s apt saying about being “dressed in a little brief 
authority ””—1little and brief it might be, such as the leader of a 
beggar horde might exercise over his tribe of tatterdemalions, 
nevertheless, he can “play such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, as make the angels weep.” The lust of dominion—an 
animal passion—immediately perverts and poisons all govern- 
ment at its fountain head. 


ROLLING THE HEAVENS AWAY. 


Nevertheless we must go on to say, that, for the beggar and 
the king, for the ruler and the ruled, the moral contingency is 
one and the same, the lust of dominion is evermore prowling at 
their gates. Hence the cruelty of military rulers; the great 
Roman warriors feasting on blood; the imperial tyrants wish- 
ing that the wretched and restive people might have one neck, 
that the axe of the executioner might slash it to the ground— 
men imbruted and dehumanized by the lust of power, coming 
to be their govering passion, and raging in their bosom like a 
furnace of hell. The human animal, in that case—because the 
heaven of the upper mind was rolled away—becomes fiercer 
than the wild beast, inasmuch as the lust of power in the man 
will acknowledge no bounds. None the less the private citizen 
in his limited sphere, hears the same hell-hounds barking at his 
gates. Self-love, in any of its forms, wraps itself in the insig- 
nia of power, and we shall find the grooms in the stables of the 
great domineering over one another, in the same spirit in which 
the lords and ladies in marble palaces keep up their domestic 
feuds. 

One can easily see what this passion is, in comparatively in- 
nocent manifestation, by watching a group of children on the 
school-ground at play. The burly boy, towering above the 
others in physical volume and force, all in a frolic, will bear 
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down on his smaller companions in contrived poundings and 
bruisings, and with such wanton cruelty as to suggest the sur- 
vival of savage instincts in a child of highly civilized life. The 
boy is reveling in a sense of animal power. By and by he will 
learn that, if he lets this impulse go unchastened, it may un- 
loose for him all the malignities of hell, and kindle round his 
pathway a consuming fire that he may never put out. 


THE MQNEY MANIA. 

Passing, now, over into the realm of trade, where means and 
capital become the absorbing interest, we have the same thing 
to say. Here the money-greed waylays the natural man. 
Money is but a means to an end; but for human nature in its 
animal stages, where the monitions of the higher mind are 
muffled, nothing comes so inevitably to pass as the strong and 
impulsive clinging to the silver and gold as an end. This pas- 
sion is cold, and hard, and unkind, and under its metallic grip 
neighborly loves comes to have no meaning for the calloused 
soul. Not avarice alone, but the love of money in any of the 
manifold forms it assumes among men—putting the means for 
the end—what we may fairly call the money manita—this is the 
comprehensive commercial evil of to-day, drawing, as it must, 
all other evils in its train. 

Like the lust of power, this passion has the whole wide range 
of humanity for its possible plunder, the poor as well as the rich, 
the man who has no money, as well as the man who has. The 
niggardly rich man will always have the covetous, thieving 
proletariat storming at his doors. In commercial life all traffick- 
ing in risks, whether by millionaire gamblers on the board of 
trade, or in the obscure bucket-shops skulking in the slums, the 
evil is the same, the greed for money just for the money itself, 
or, if for anything beyond that, some beastly indulgence which 
is but the money curse blistering the flesh. The night marau- 
der creeping in at the window when his well-to-do neighbor is 
asleep, and helping himself to whatever valuables his groping 
fingers may find, is plying his trade because he loves money 
and has it not, in exactly the same way as the great monopolies 
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are making their corners in values, having slathers of money 
but wanting more. 
IAGO’S ECONOMICS. 

Essentially, everywhere, with the rich and the poor, this pas- 
sion expresses itself in the economics of Iago: “I say put 
money in thy purse”—first and last, whatever else you purpose 
to do—“put money in thy purse.” It is conceivable that we 
may have come upon an age, when our stupendous industries 
and expanding commercial interests have caught the infection 
of this deadly disease, employer and employee, manufacturer 
and tradesman, merchant and banker, professional man and me- 
chanic—all taken with the money fever, and we practically a na- 
tion of thieves. Social degeneracy, about which so much is 
said now-a-days, must have that breadth of implication, and 
nothing less—the rich and poor alike subject to it, the money 
curse poisoning the life of the nation down deep to its very core. 

Without indulging so dark a picture, we must go on to con- 
cede, that there is a condition of things sufficiently alarming 
to arouse the spirit of reform. But the spirit of reform is not 
the spirit of indiscriminate rush upon an existing order, with the 
purpose to wipe it out, and so avenge the misery it has entailed. 
If the time has come when the tyranny of “the iron wheel and 
scepter of gold” is to be thrown off, we need to be admonished 
against the desperate attempt of massing some great evil against 
itself, and calling it reform. “Devil kill devil” is the policy of 
men in a wicked frenzy, who, like the Pharisees in the path of 
Jesus, have lost all conception of the kingdom of heaven among 
the affairs of this world. See, now, they say, we are oppressed. 
There are a thousand of us grinding night and day in the mills 
of the rich, poorly paid, our surplus labor going into the groaning 
coffers of the indolent capitalists, who roll in luxury, and sneer 
at us as they pass. Their incomes are enormous; ours a pit- 
tance—all from the labor of these rough hands of ours, and 
these bodies of ours bent into contortions under heavy loads. 
Our families are in squalor; theirs are dressed in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. We have, there- 
fore, a system of socialism, which bids us organize well, and in 
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one great convulsive movement turn this whole order of things 
upside down, putting the producer into a position where he can 
fully and equitably enjoy the labor of his own hands. The 
thieves must go. 

But all this is suddenly let up by the inquiry, Who is the 
producer ? and might it not be that, the capitalist thieves having 
been successfully routed, there would be no material left you on 
which to expend your productive toil? Or, if by revolution 
you have scattered the robber syndicates to the winds, and taken 
into your own possession and management the treasure they 
abandoned, would not that be “Satan casting out Satan,” or the 
old serpent of Eden swallowing himself by the tail? Suppose 
that those coming up from poverty had no higher motive than 
those dislodged, and, what is likely, the peculiar kind of faculty 
and business qualification required in the management of the 
plundered capital, were no where to be found—your socialism, 
in that case, has broken down at every point of the compass, 
and the hounds of anarchy are baying the moon. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE KINGDOM. 


The great cry, now, is for the reformation of society through 
forces that are inherent in itself—oppressed society redeeming 
itself from the corrupt syndicates, and rings, and monopolies, 
that have it in a vise—failing to measure the full ethical import 
of the epithet “corrupt.” Who is corrupt? The fallacy is al- 
ways pleading in this way: Society is lying below, made up of 
honest laborers who are being robbed of their toil. Above are 
greedy plutocrats, who are not society but rather its leeches, be- 
cause they love only themselves and their money, and have no 
concern for the public weal. Let society rise up and beat down 
the usurpers, and take the powerful economic agencies they 
have debased into its own control, then corruption will be im- 
possible, for it will be society administering in its own behoof. 
But how comes it that the honest laborer has this large inheri- 
tance to himself—society his own—and what warrant would 
there be for the unbroken exercise of the cardinal virtues when 
society should get on top? 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 5 
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All these schemes take up their line of march in their own 
name. ‘They assume that society is inherently honest, and the 
individual is not; that there is a guaranty in the collective con- 
science, against the unchastened selfishness and inordinate greed 
of the single man or a clique; that society when duly secure in 
its own right can never go wrong. This is democracy, indeed, 
but democracy in a fever, and dreaming dreams. It is a fatal 
omission, that in this collective conscience of which they dream, 
there is no place for the kingdom of heaven. 

The society they would reform has indeed in some dim way, 
recognized a parallel religious movement all along in history, a 
a movement piously called “the kingdom of heaven,” but so far of 
heaven, they think, that it has proven powerless as against the cruel 
exigencies of the world that now is—against the oppressions and 
grindings of the rich. True, its Fisherman King was the avowed 
champion of the poor, and made it his special distinction that he 
preached his gospel to the poor—feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and opening prison doors and letting the enslaved go free — 
but, for some reason, that Messianic promise has not been made 
good. Moreover, did not the Founder of that kingdom aim to 
communicate its efficacy to the individual soul, to work on the 
social unit by a system of regenerative individualism, that would 
find its way into universality, by virtue of its having avoided 
any direct implication with the social problem itself—all things 
to all men—only leavening whatever social condition it might 
chance upon in its flight through the years? He, a King—did 
he not carefully refrain from all interference with the worldly 
kingdoms, the Roman rule, for example, against which his peo- 
ple had a two-fold grievance, first of profanation, and then of 
the iron heel? He might have met their invading fleets on the 
Phoenician coast, himself without an army, and by the simple 
waving of his right hand, whelmed their embattled ships in the 
depths of the sea. King of his kingdom, which was a spiritual 
kingdom, he was emphatic in resenting the charge on which he 
was arraigned before Pilate, as claiming to be a king with trai- 
torous intent upon the reigning Caesar—my kingdom is not of 
this world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
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officers fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but 
now is my kingdom not from hence”—the same voice that, 
earlier in his career, had said, “Render unto Casar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” His 
kingdom being a spiritual kingdom, with quite exclusive pur- 
pose of setting up its rule in the individual soul, why speak of 
it at all as having social adaptations, or as coming with anything 
like direct agency upon the social agitations of our own times ? 


COMING IN THE CLOUDS OF HEAVEN. 


Reasoning after this manner, we should have to say that 
“Christian Socialism” was a misnomer, a jumbling of incom- 
patible terms—an impossible attitude—religion coming out of 
its sacred privacy to be jostled on the streets. But was not the 
Master himself jostled on the streets; and was not his crucifix- 
ion, even, a judicial murder in the eye of all the world? On 
this subject of the individualism of the religion of Jesus, and its 
alleged inability to take on any habit of socialism in solving 
the momentous problems of our time, it is to be feared, there is 
much misunderstanding and much darkness in the general mind. 

It could hardly be that Christianity is sc wholly individual, 
as to refuse to clothe itself in some sort of collective habit, and 
so be a social force. No, but that gives us on the stage of his- 
tory the Church, “the communion of saints,” 
standing by itself, and entering, as certain of our economists are 
determined to believe, only by insinuation from the outside, and 


a sacred society, 


by no inherent functionalizing, into the social organism, and so 
indirectly, only, influencing its public life. The Church, it is 
alleged, is limited in its ministry to the religion of the closet, 
and cannot, therefore, be a social force zz se, but only a guasz so- 
cial force—and this is maintained in spite of the Master's mem- 
orable witness before the imperial bar of the Caesars: “Hence- 
forth (azo tov vuv, from the time now) ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven.” The closet, indeed! with al] that triumphal 
spectacle in the sky! 

But, clearly, if there is to be Christian socialism at all, there 
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must be Christian society to give it form, and the wanted Chris- 
tian society is none other than the Christian Church. But not 
certainly the Church lying in monastic seclusion, or sacerdotal 
isolation, on the outskirts of the secular struggle that is going 
on within. Our burning question can be clearly stated: How 
must the Church functionalize in the social organism, so as, in 
critical periods, like the present, to determine, to the full extent 
of the powers resident within it, the stupendous issues that are 
at stake ? 
KEY IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Just as clearly tay we find the key to the situation in the 
Sermon on the Mount. For all our social troubles we should 
not hesitate to make that momentous Scripture our final court 
of appeal. It is the J/agna Charta of the kingdom of heaven 
—everything being there—consummately and comprehensively 
whatever we should ask to be embodied in constitution or creed. 
More than once have we heard it asserted that the spiritual 
standard of that gospel pro/ogue is too high, too ideal, for this 
stern old business world of ours, and, therefore, to be construed 
as the early dream of the young Nazarene enthusiast, when on 
the threshold of a public career, the unappeasable antagonisms 
and tragic travail of which he could not foresee. “More than 


any other Scripture,” said an eminent expounder, “does this dis- 
course of our Lord require to be liberally construed” —construed, 
that is, away from anything like a literal enforcement of its tre- 
mendous spiritual demands. 

In this temper our great theologians, too often, have taken up 
their line of march around and away from the Horns of Hatton, 
much as the Israelites fled from Sinai’s thundering mount. “It 
is too high, I cannot attain to it’—therefore I reckon it a divine 
ruse, so to speak, in which the groping feet of the pilgrim are 
lured in the direction of a way that is not passable, in order that, 
in the vivid moment of his defeat, the true and only way might 
be thrust upon his view. Without controverting this sentiment 
in detail, and aecepting, as we must, our Lord’s inaugural as a 
serious pronunciamento of the principles of his kingdom, with 
the air of eternity blowing about them, no jot or tittle of their 
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demands to be abated, heaven and earth passing away sooner 
than that these should, in any the least moiety, relax their claim 
—we go on to say, that in this great document the collective 
function and social adaptations of the Christian Church are not 
difficult to find. 

True, in this discourse of our Lord he makes no mention of 
the “Church,” and, so far as appears, only twice in all his public 
discoursing does that word fall from his lips. But he had a 
great multitude about him, and the nucleus of his infant apos- 
tolic Church had already been formed. They were there at his 
feet, and evidently they heard these momentous opening words 
of his as representatives of all who, thereafter, in all ages of the 
world, should assemble together in his name. He was telling 
them of his kingdom, and the way into it, of which kingdom, 
however, they were, first and last, to hold him as the head, nay, 
more, as essentially and personally the kingdom itself, so that 
suffering for righteousness’ sake, would always be suffering for 
him. And then, under this impulse, they were literally to work 
their way into a righteousness, that would exceed the sham 
righteousness of the hypocritical churchmen of their day, and 
which should be the spiritual fulfillment of the self same ten 
great words inscribed aforetime on the tables of stone. 


SALT OF THE EARTH, AND LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Definitely this was the way. But how, now, was the Church 
to administer, when it should come into full organization, and 
should find itself entrusted with the responsible work of putting 
men in the way? Or, more explicitly, this kingdom having 
been planted in the person and teaching of the divine Son of 
Man, how was it to set about the conquest of society, if pri- 
marily its terms are to be addressed to the individual soul ? 

Let us read again the Sermon on the Mount. “Ye are the 
salt of the earth’’"—“ye are the light of the world’”—tremendous 
sociological investiture—and your conserving influence is not to 
be closeted, and your light is to be like that of a city that is 
set upon a hill. City-like, or citizen like, or civil, may it be? in 
ahy event down in the heart of the state. We cannot mistake 
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that here is a conserving and an enlightening agency, which has 
all the appearance of the church as a body functionalizing in 
the world at large—-commissioned to inseminate the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom into the social life of the people, among 
whom the single disciple must every day live and move. The 
contingency is—and the hint of warning here is profoundly sig- 
nificant—that the salt may lose its savor, and the light may be 
practically extinguished by being hid away in ascetic crypts. 


ECCLESIASTICALLY OR ETHICALLY. 


The problem is to put the kingdom of righteousness well 
down into the ranks of men, to achieve it in the way of social 
application and insistence, and in that effort to push on the con- 
quest of the world. Granting that the kingdom of heaven is 
to come on earth, as it is in heaven, it becomes a question of 
tremendous monient as to how that vast consummation is to be 
brought about. It may be attempted ecclesiastically. It may 
be attempted ethicaily. 

Perhaps it would not be too much to say, that history has 
finally pronounced against all purely ecclesiastical methods for 
hopefully achieving the conquest of the world. Except, indeed, 
that these methods were provisionally all, and the best, that 
could be had in their day, it is, nevertheless, the unqualified ver- 
dict of the past, that the Church when it was entered as an in- 
stitution into the embrace of the state, failed of the kind of con- 
quest it was to achieve, and, in its turn, had the pitch of con- 
tamination clinging to its own skirts. Why? Because the lust 
of power is wholly incompatible with the least breath of spiritual 
life, and this is the contagion that infects all the high places of 
authority in the kingdoms of this world. “Ye know that the 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones ex- 
ercise authority over them. Not so shall it be among you.” 
lhe hierarchy came of this alliance, sacerdotalism, the spiritual 
Habylon, the insatiable fury of the religious wars, and the un- 
rehearsable horrors of the Inquisition and the azfo de fe. 

Nor did Protestant Christianity wholly recover itself from the 
essential spirit of the false methods it aimed to overthrow. For 
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forthwith the sects arose, destined to increase in number as the 
new-born sense of liberty grew apace, and it was discovered 
that it was every man’s right to get the truth of God for him 
self, provided only that he be duly earnest and devout in the 
search. Christendom henceforward exhibits the spectacle of the 
Church cut up into multitudinous groups, under the lead of 
some great reformer, or body of reformers, whose discoveries ot 
truth were thought to be in advance of others—a new boon, 
therefore, to the unscholarly and unthinking mind. 

But now we must observe that the new methods are none the 
less ecclesiastical, since they go upon the assumption that the 
Church is an organon of truth rather than of good, and gets its 
authority, always, through the superior soundness of the doc 
trinal system it has set up. If there be many of these sects, 
still the one must always answer back to the other, We have the 
superior claim, because we are, by divine favor, in custody of 
the system of faith that more nearly represents the truth of God. 
The claim is the same in all; and in all they must be credited 
with being equally sincere. In this way we are compelled to 
witness the boon of religious liberty turning upon itself, denom- 
inational zeal prompting to unbrotherly competition, even when 
it is only the shibboleth, or the name, that has kindled the fire. 
There may be no wrangling of voices as to what is the truth. 
All that may have subsided into the quiet and persistent appli- 
cation of business methods, and the stringency of organization 
toward denominational success. Numbers, social rank, and 
wealth—how inevitably these loom up, as promising to satisfy 
the spirit of competition when it runs wild in the churches. 

Now, if there is one thing on which all true Christians must 
agree, it is that in the service of the Master the utmost disinter 
estedness is indispensable to give it character at all; and, there 
fore, churches in business rivalry of one another, albeit unde: 
the banner of devout loyalty to the truth, have forfeited their 
title to the name, and differ from commercial establishments 
only in this, that they have altars and sacramental solemnities 
where the tables of the money changers would have the better 
right to be. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” is the in- 
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hibition of the Sermon on the Mount, because the Master must 
have foreseen the besetting danger of sect-competition in the 
churches, in which business methods and money might be ad- 
mitted to take his place—mammon in the churches clogging 
the operation of the free Spirit of God. 


CHRIST'S DECALOGUE SELF-INCLUSIVE IN WORK. 


Certainly our times are crying out for a radical change of 
method, in this great matter of moving upon the world. The 
new venture must be ethically or Christo-ethically contrived, by 
making the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness the one 
specific test of discipleship, and the all-inclusive means of bring- 
ing about the social regeneration of the race. Let us make 
sure of the deeply ethical import of that primitive charge to the 
churches: “Ye are the salt of the earth, and the light of the 
world”—-since these words get their meaning in the exhortation 
which follows: “Even so let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” 

Unquestionably the light, which is to shine forth from the 
lives of his disciples, is the truth, but then it is the truth in act, 
rather than in asseveration or formula, that is to win the world 
for Christ—light at one with the “good works” that are to con- 
quer the world. The righteousness of the kingdom—what is 
that but the truth in act, or truth taken out of its thought re- 
pository and put into the daily life, whither if it does not arrive, 
it is as empty as the idle wind. If the spirit of this great scrip- 
ture is to be adopted, the hearing of the words of the Master is 
not enough, nor the saying of Lord, Lord, nor profession, nor 
devout attitude, nor loyalty to one’s communion, nor unwearied 
industry and self-sacrifice in church work, but doing the words 
of the Master out on that secular arena where the world is. 
The “good works” which prevail with the world, and renew it, 
are works done on that level where they have their best chance 
to be altruistic,—the laying of our Lord’s decalogue close to the 
line of our daily toil. The “good works” are not churchly 
good works, nor works of devout service in saintly sacrifice, nor 
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works of eleemosynary charity and tenderness, but the daily 
round of duties in the vocation, the kind of toil to which the 
Christian laborer goes forth in unwearied search for the beati- 
tudes until the evening. 

Let us cease to talk listlessly about truth conquering the 
world, imagining, O, how vainly, that this great work is to be 
accomplished by truth equipped as formula, and heralded with 
unction by those who have authority to preach. Not so in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Go and read again. Sum it up. It is 
the moral law with the person of Christ burning like a sun 
globe at the heart of it, and so enforcing obedience, and lending 
a helping hand to that end in all the smallest detail of the daily 
toil. It is the Lord’s decalogue, commissioned to carry his 
kingdom into the trades and professions of men, and so down 
into the social life of the peoples, bringing them out of their 
unneighborly hardness and brutality, into the beauty and kind- 
ness of the “golden rule.” 

Well, do not call it a golden rule. “All things, therefore, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them’’—not the golden rule, but “the law and the 
prophets”—the consummate law of the kingdom—and mani- 
festly of application only among the secularities and business 
interests of our work-a-day world. The Church is to work a 
revolution in human society, to reform its abuses, by the organ- 
ized infusion of the New Testament decalogue of Jesus into the 
trades and professions of life—every one serving in his place 
the very best his hands or brain is able to supply, according to 
the aforesaid “golden rule” or rather law of the kingdom- 
good works that are wrought in God—these, and these only, 
surely bringing it to pass, that the kingdoms of this world sha!! 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 6 
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ARTICLE IIE. 


SPECIOUS THEOLOGICAL PHRASEOLOGY. 
By Pror. Davip H. Baus in, D. D., Wittenberg Theological Seminary. 


Clear ideas are always necessary to intelligent discussion. 
Clear ideas however are not always easily obtained and especially 
about the most familiar things. As a rule, what everybody is 
thought to know something about, very few are found to under- 
stand fully. Religion is one of the most familiar of things. It 
is a subject upon which men think, or hear, or speak, or read 
about every day of their lives. Many are instructed in its teach- 
ings every week of the year, and because it is the highest and 
best factor in their lives and has the most urgent claims upon 
their acceptance, men are unable to escape from religion. It is 
so indissolubly connected with the whole system of nature or 
order that it is impossible for man to be and yet to be without 
religion. But common and familiar as the subject is, it is hardly 
too much to say that upon no other subject has there been the 
variety, the contradiction, the confusion, the bewilderment in 
definition, and the perversion of terminology, that have marked 
the history of religious discussion, especially at the hands of the 
assailants of evangelicalism. Only that can be believed ardently 
which can be stated clearly. The Gospel of our Lord is capa- 
ble of such statement. A sound Gospel will save this modern 
world as it saved the ancient, if only it be set forth in its ampli- 
tude, and in clear and unambiguous definitions, disentangled 
from the controversies of the past and from the ingenious hy- 
potheses of the present. The Reformation vindicated for men 
their right of betaking themselves to God and to Christ directly, 
for forgiveness and for peace, without the interposition or hin- 
drance of any one, but the way of access may be obstructed 
sometimes by hazy definitions and alien interpretations of cur- 
rent religious terms. In their unwillingness to accept a super- 
natural religion men may befog themselves with definitions that 
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do not define, and a self-contradictory philosophy that is not 
wisdom, but plain men of ordinary capacity will inevitably con- 
clude that pure and undefiled religion should at least be capable 
of being expressed in clear and unambiguous theological phrase- 
ology. It is chiefly in definition or the lack of it that fallacies in 
argument lurk and misunderstandings between friendly opponents 
are born. Loosely thought out opinions pertinaciously held and 
defended, perversions of long current religious phrases and term- 
inology, juggling with the most sacred words, these often build 
formidable barriers between such’ as really long to be at one. 
Manifestly there is a difference between the tone of thought to 
which we are accustomed in religious discussion and that to 
which our fathers were accustomed by experience and tradition. 
But certain conceptions and definitions of truth with which they 
were familiar have not been surpassed or outgrown by even our 
advanced generation. If what a recent liberal writer* says in 
speaking of creeds be true, viz., that “the terms have not a defi- 
nite and uniform meaning, but meanings which vary in every 
age,” then nothing in the sphere of man’s beliefs on the loftiest 
of all themes, may be credited with the attribute of stability or 
consistency. Indeed a school has grown up in this country, 
known abroad from its most distinguished representative as 
Ritchlianism, and participated in, we may believe, by many who 
know but little or nothing of Albrecht Ritschl, which disavows 
definition altogether and desires to substitute for it mere feeling. 
It has been shown by such strenuous conservatives as Frank, 
Deickhoff and Luthardt that the theory of this vague theologi- 
cal school makes the questions what God, Christ, the resurrec- 
tion are in themselves, a matter of indifference and only attaches 
importance to our judgment of their worth to ourselves. 

It is not at all unlikely that the pronounced individualism so 
characteristic of our times has had no small influence in the 
cultivation of this current vagueness in much of the theological 
speech of our times. For ages the individual was merged in 
the family, the tribe and the nation, and it was only gradually 


*Vide Frederic Palmers—“Studies in Theologic Definition.” 
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that he acquired for all purposes a separate personality. In our 
American civilization especially the individual is a separate en- 
tity apart from any larger unity. The tendency accordingly is 
obvious: to look upon the Church, the state and I might almost 
say, the family as but aggregations of separate and distinct units 
combining voluntarily for desirable or necessary ends. It is not 
surprising that this individualism should manifest itself even in 
the estimates and definitions of religious truth; that it should 
fail to estimate at all the corporate character of truth and come 
to look upon the Church as standing for the conservation of 
heterogeneous beliefs, as a company of people united for relig- 
jous purposes and without any such thing as a corporate basis 
of truth clearly set forth in such unambiguous phraseology as 
not to be susceptible of various and divergent interpretations 
and misinterpretations. 

Such tendencies can only serve to cultivate that skepticism 
which stands poised between contrary and mutually destructive 
theories. The Church may have changed in some things. It 
has modified, enlarged, diminished and abandoned some things 
once held in repute as, at least, corollaries of the gospel, but it 
has never ceased to respond to the necessity for a fixed, definite, 
unambiguous interpretation of that faith which bridges the 
chasm that divides the eternal, self-existent Spirit from our finite 
and earth-bound souls. The gospel is not only for the affec- 
tions but for the mind as well. The religious life of man is not 
only practical but also intellectual. His relations to his fellow 
men are important but his relations to the truth are vital for 
this life and for that which is to come. Considering the fact 
then that such grave subjects as the “infallible rule of faith and 
practice,” the person of the Redeemer, and the accountability of 
man to his judgment throne, salvation by grace alone, and a 
spiritual kingdom on this earth in which men are brethren, and 
that finality of character which is the basis of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, considering the fact that these doctrines in some phase 
or another are in the arena of debate to-day, we shall serve our 
day and generation well if we shall define them sharply and hold 
them firmly. Notwithstanding incessant change there has been 
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a unity of definition as well as belief in all ages of the Church’s 
history. There has been a “faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints” which has been ever the same. Men want no haziness, 
no perplexing ambiguity upon such grave themes as their con- 
ception of God our Father, Christ as the revealer of God and 
the Saviour of men, sin and the promise of deliverance from it 
through faith in Christ, man’s accountability to God and the ex- 
pectation of a difference vast and terrible, in the future life, be- 
tween the condition of these who love God and those who love 
him not. The history of Rationalism shows that the rationalis- 
tic temper and method have been associated for a time with 
orthodox tenets—an unnatural union ‘tis true and one that could 
not last, but one nevertheless at times not remote really existent. 
So likewise in our day, a pious and well-sounding phraseology 
has been wedded to fallacious theories about some of the most 
fundamental aspects of Christianity. The speech is that of the 
evangelical Canaan but the thing itself is of the rationalistic 
Philistia. It is well accordingly, in our induction, to go back of 
the pious and specious phraseology, and inquire about that which 
is really meant, and we may not be a little shocked to find that 
it stands for some tentative hypothesis, or some mere theory 
broached as being one of several explanations, or it may even 
represent only one stage of an investigation which is still in 
progress, and of which the final results may wholly alter the 
actual significance of the earlier assumption. 

Examine for example the widely current and fine phrase, 
“Back to Christ.” It has gained wide currency among a certain 
class of theologians and Bible exegetes. It sounds well. It is 
an attractive motto or watchword. Who can object to making 
Christ the center of everything that is good? Who can object 
to any one going back to Christ for all that is heavenly, and 
divine and lovely. But considering the fact that our age shows 
a pronounced tendency to separate the image of Jesus from the 
truths he taught, and to hold him up to men merely as an 
ideal of holiness and goodness, the phrase may be used in a 
purely ad captandum sense. It is used in much current re- 
ligious discussion as if it meant nothing more than the graphic 
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description of our Lord’s life as benign action and as the su- 
preme type of virtue and love. It is used by those who would 
cast aside as idle and cumbersome rubbish those great doctrinal 
statements formulated by the Church in all her history, and even 
throw suspicion on the apostolic teachings, and take the words 
only of the Christ. Indeed some of the “re-constructionists” 
and “eliminators” have gone so far in their wholesale work as 
to reduce even the words of the Lord to the Sermon on the 
Mount, or to that superlative declaration in John 3: 16. One 
of the leading advocates of “Back to Christ” has recently said, 
“Nothing in the New Testament that obscures or belittles 
Christ has any influence with me’’—as if in the writings of the 
New Testament there is one word that obscures Christ, or, as if 
from the Acts of the Apostles to the last word of the apocalypse 
he was not exalted and crowned as the sole Lord and Redeemer 
of the world. 

It is strange how the spiritual phenomena of the first century 
sometimes repeat themselves in the nineteenth. The multitudes 
our Lord fed were constantly attracted to him as one who 
might have provided them with bread on such easy terms, and 
the leaders, in the unrest of the time, exerted themselves to util- 
ize his influence for political revolt. But assuredly such men 
did not have any just conception of who and what Christ was. 
They simply attached themselves to that phase of his teachings 
or actions which seemed to them to corroborate their own no- 
tions or wishes. To them the Lord from heaven was one who 
taught some things that they believed, and when it became evi- 
dent that they had apprehended only a fragmentary part of his 
teaching or character, and that his full truth modified the doc- 
trines in which they were at one with him, then they fell away 
and followed no more with him. So men now-a-days have a 
conception of Christ based upon the phases of his teaching and 
life which seem to be congenial to them. They frame out of 
the materials furnished in the gospels, an ideal Christ that ac- 
cords with their notions, while they summarily discard all the 
knowledge we have of him which does not fit into the unique 
mosaic they have fashioned from only parts of the gospel narra- 
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tive. Even a writer of such charm and insight as the Rev. 
John Watson—lIan Maclaren— in his fine essay, “Jesus Our Su- 
preme Teacher,” appears to assume that the Sermon on the 
Mount contains all that is indispensable to the thought of Jesus. 
Thus sometimes one aspect of Christ’s teaching is magnified out 
of all proportion to other teachings equally prominent in the in- 
spired record. If men in going “back to Christ” are permitted 
to pick and choose out of the materials furnished us by the 
gospels, they are not going back to the Christ, but to their own 
notions corroborated, it may be, by some aspects of the divine 
life, back to individual preference rather than to the word and 
authority of the Son of Man and the Son of God. In order to 
go back te Christ, and to know him when back to him, requires 
that we take into the perspective the whole Bible, Old Testa- 
ment and New. . 

When men, therefore, say with plausible unction “Back to 
Christ,” we must ask, back to what Christ? back to a divided 
Christ or back to him who was and is and is to come? back to 
his person or back to his person and his truth? His great 
words were the authoritative revelation of unseen verities, and 
the character of Christ did not more certainly inspire and unite 
the lives of his followers than his doctrines illuminated and con- 
trolled their beliefs. Some men who have cried in the great 
schools of the world, “Back to Christ,” have assured the world 
at the same time and without the least hesitation that the magi 
with their gifts were only Jewish peddlers; that the star which 
shone in the East was a comet or passing meteor; that the sal- 
utation of the angel was only a thought of gladness; that the 
dumbness of Zacharias was a stroke of paralysis; that the glory 
of the Lord shining on the shepherds was just the light of a 
lantern carried by asman who unexpectedly came over the hill; 
and that all the other startling and supernatural occurrences of 
the nativity are equally as trivial and even foolish. As one 
aptly characterizes the endeavors of the employers of this ra- 
tionalistic method of specious religious terminology, they really 
invent exegetical miracles for the sake of getting rid of evan- 
gelical miracles. Nothing could sound better, nothing indeed 
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breathes more of compliance with the great commission than 
this from Willibald Hermann, the Marburg rationalist, “There is 
nothing so neccessary in Christendom as the preaching of Christ, 
for to learn to see him is the way of salvation for a Christian.” 
But read on a few lines and the specious and totally unevangel- 
ical context nullifies the pious saying above, for this he says, 
“But we do not help men into the way of salvation if we tell 
them, on the strength of New Testament narratives and doc- 
trines, that Jesus was born of a virgin as the Son of God; that 
he taught this and that; that he wrought many miracles and 
even raised the dead, and that he himself rose again, and now, 
having ascended to the Father, rules with almighty power ; such 
a story is no gospel be it never so impressively told.”"* Ac- 
cordingly when we are told that “back to Christ is the watch- 
word of theology at the present time;” in order that all ambiguity 
may be avoided, we must ask of these teachers, who use pious 
and well sounding phraseology to nullify, ignore and reject the 
fundamental beliefs of the Christian faith, What Christ? Is it 
the Christ of the Scriptures; the Christ who in the beginning 
was with God; who was incarnated; who died for the sins of 
the world; who was raised from the dead for our justification, 
and reigns forevermore? We must not delude ourselves with 
words. Only the Christ of the scriptures, the Christ who came 
from God, and who died and rose again could have brought us 
the salvation of the scriptures. The Christ whom St. Paul knew 
was, before all things, subsisting in the form of God; he was the 
Son of God; he was risen from the dead and is at the right 
hand of God; his death was for redemption and he saves us by 
his life; he was the Saviour of the world, his name above every 
name and his person the object of worship. 

But according to the explanation of this watchword as used 
by one of the very latest of those who have undertaken to rally 
men about the standard of a new gospel, “back to Christ,” 
means back to a slight and shadowy narrative bearing upon the 
life of one who must have been an extraordinary personality to 
have made such an amazing impression upon the world and its 


*«Communion with God,” pp. 65. 
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history. It means back to the gospels as revised by a criticism 
which begins by denying the supernatural, and by affirming 
that whatever is at variance with its postulates is to be rejected 
or explained away. It means the trimming of narratives with 
which the miraculous element is inextricably bound up. It sets 
before us the highest moral standard without anything to help 
towards its achievement. It assumes that the church departed 
from Christ when she formulated and followed the great histori- 
cal creeds of Christendom. 

By the year 325, A. D., all sorts of heresies had arisen in the 
church. The divinity of Jesus Christ was questioned and de- 
nied. Then the first ecumenical council, which was convened 
at Nicza, made this statement regarding the Christ: 

“We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ the only Son of God, 
begotten: of the Father, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made; who for us men, and our salva- 
tion, came down and was incarnate, and was made man; he 
suffered and the third day he rose again, and ascended into 
heaven ; from thence he cometh to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

Can any man be seduced by the specious cry, “No creed, but 
back to Christ,” into the belief that this superb doctrinal state- 
ment which has maintained its supremacy among Greek, Roman 
and Protestant, and which Archdeacon Sinclair has recently 
called—*that lasting safeguard against all forms of speculation 
which call in question either the perfect manhood or the true 
Godhood of our blessed Lord,” obscures and dishonors the 
Lord from heaven? When men tell us that “the structure of 
faith rests primarily upon Christ, and not upon the scriptures or 
any creed,” in order to get us “back to Christ,” then we can 
only respond that it is a very novel doctrine that we have a 
knowledge of Christ apart from and independent of scripture, 
and express our belief that the intangible figure their analysis 
leaves to us is not the kind of saviour that the world requires. 
Their specious phraseology leaves us in grave doubt whether 
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Christ, who is undoubtedly above the reason and the church 
and the Bible, has spoken infallibly through any of them. 
Passing now to another aspect of our subject, it may be as- 
serted that in recent years not a small amount of specious theo- 
logical speech has been associated with the alleged superiority 
of right conduct to right belief. Frequently men have even 
ventured to take as their motto “Not dogma, but life and con- 
duct is what men want.” We have been assured many times 
that among other things that will mark the emancipated church 
of the future there will be a discarding of doctrine and a making 
of conduct the all and in all. A recent accomplished writer has 
reminded us, as if he had made a new discovery, of the differ- 
ence between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed, 
with an adroit implication that the latter represents a falling 
away from the earlier Christian position. This spirit is distrust- 
ful of every effort to define truth and to state with precision the 
doctrinal presuppositions and contents of Christianity. It is 
never weary of indulging in modern cant about what it denomi- 
nates the hair-splitting ingenuity of theologians and the unprofit- 
ableness of theological discussion. It ‘has come to be some- 
thing of a fad in these days to pronounce sweeping denuncia- 
tions against doctrine, creed, “dogma,” the latter word being used 
entirely in a bad sense. It is a very easy thing to show one’s 
impatience of clearly defined truth, and at the same time one’s 
latitudinarian indifference in specious railing and girding at the 
word that means in our English this—“What has been approved 
of; a decree, an edict, an ordinance, a tenet, a doctrine.” The 
objection of men who thus do, says Dr. John Watson, in “The 
Cure of Souls,” “is not that our science’”—of theology—*does 
not deserve the name, but that everything like ordered thinking 
is a foe to spiritual life.” Upon the man who still maintains a 
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vigorous robustness in his religious beliefs, the latitudinarian 
now empties his critical Pandora’s box, and consigns his teach- 
ing to the literary and theological limbo by valiantly asserting 
“That is mere intellectualism—mere dogmatism.” It is an easy 
way to become famous and obtain the newspaper crown, if not 
that of eternal life. A man reads forsooth an article or two in 
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the magazines, hastily scans some popular religious discussion, 
gets a general notion that the times call for “advanced thought,” 
hits upon a few catch words and effective phrases, and then feels 
himself fully prepared to discuss the whole history of Biblical 
criticism from Dionysius of Alexandria to Tischendorf, Kuenen 
and Gregory, and to drive from the field all the dogmaticians 
from Augustine and Aquinas to Frank, and Luthardt, Charles 
Hodge and William G. T. Shedd. Forthwith the newspaper 
coronation ensues and he is described as a theologian “fully 
abreast of the times” or perhaps “an up to date divine.” 

But all this is fallacious from beginning to end. It ignores 
both the statements of the New Testament and the facts of 
Church History. Christianity is truth as well as life, and as 
such addresses itself to the intelligence of men and has claims 
upon their belief as well as upon their obedience. What Christi- 
anity consists in is facts that are doctrines and doctrines that are 
facts. It is what men call doctrine or dogma which gives all 
their significance to facts. A fact without doctrine is simply a 
fact not understood. ‘There lies at the basis of our holy religion 
not only a series of great redemptive facts, but an authoritative 
interpretation of those facts. The Bible is not only a manual of 
facts but of facts which have been understood and interpreted. 
All the facts given to us by the scripture are givem as “dog- 
mas,” that is, as facts that have a specific meaning for our souls. 
This then is the true order, the scientific order, doctrine precedes 
life, is the cause of the specific form which the religious life takes 
in Christianity. This fact is written large in the New Testa- 
ment. Our Lord constantly insists upon faith in his own per- 
son and assent to the truth to which he bore witness, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that St. Paul invariably develops his 
theological positions first and bases his ethical teachings upon 
them. The transition to the practical ethical precepts of the 
twelfth chapter of Romans is typical of the Pauline method. 
And from St. Paul on there never was a time in the church 
when belief in the evangelical facts and their significance was 
not always required, and was the fundamental requirement. 
Ignatius at the beginning of the second century is no less dog- 
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matic against the misbelief than Athanasius was in the fourth 
century. At no time did the church teach men that it was a 
matter of indifference what they believed provided they con- 
ducted their lives according to the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Certain it is that at no time were men ever more thor- 
oughly convinced that right belief was essential to right living 
than in the early Christian centuries. There could be no greater 
distortion of history than that which makes the earlier church 
solely or principally concerned with conduct, and the later with 
creeds and dogmas. Will any man presume to claim that the 
epistles of St. Paul are less dogmatic, even less “metaphysical” 
in passages relating to the same subjects than the Nicene Creed ? 

Not long ago there was not a little discussion of an “ethical 
creed,’ which had been associated with the name of a genial 
and brilliant English clergyman. It is delusive speech to speak 
of such a thing as an “ethical creed,” for a code of ethics can- 
not be a creed any more than the statutes of the Ohio legisla- 
ture or the national congress can be said to form a creed. A 
creed contains the principles on which rules of action are based, 
and in distinctively Christian ethics the rules of moral conduct 
would have no standing place apart from the acceptance of the 
Christian's creed. There is a fine passage in the Bampton lec- 
tures for 1895, on the subject in hand, and which expresses this 
relation: “It is on the basis of a new life introduced and active 
in the world that all Christian ethical theory is erected.” Christ 
has come into the world bringing the new life with him, and it 
is to this he endeavors to draw attention. So his moral teach- 
ing is fullest in his earliest days, and it sifts out of the crowd 
those who are capable of moving further. So far from trying 
by degrees to get a wider audience for his words, as the preacher 
of a new theory might have done, he draws away, as we have 
noticed, from the crowds, and concentrates himself by degrees 
upon the education of the disciples; even with them he contin- 
ually asserts the preliminary character of all he has to say, and 
points forward to a day when all that is obscure will be explained. 
His object is to let them see into the source and nature of his 
life. This view explains the fact, also, that the Apostles in their 
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Epistles lay emphasis not on the words of Christ’s teaching— 
think how few the certain references to his words are—but are 
anxious about those points which most definitely give evidence 
to the entry of the new life and the abrogation of the old—the 
crucifixion and the resurrection.” 

That the Church has neglected “conduct” and made “dogma” 
the ali and in all is confuted by the history of the Church from 
first to last, while the same history does show that the whole 
scheme of moral ideas it inculcated was in principle and essence 
the practical expression of theological ideas underlying it. And 
any specious sort of theological speech that alleges the exaltation 
of dogma at the expense of conduct, in the teaching of the 
Church, contemplates a divorcement that has no basis in theory 
or history, and the mental habit that induced the allegation 
needs revision according to the standards of both history and 
Christian ethics. 

Several things, it seems to the writer, those who rail at dogma 
are constantly prone to forget. First of all they are prone to 
forget the dogmatism of liberalism. Since Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, for example, published his somewhat famous book in 
1845, a long procession has foilowed, of writers who have pre- 
sented the wondering world with their views of the New Testa- 
ment. They have usually expressed themselves about Paul and 
Peter and John in a very dogmatic fashion and each of them 
has been very stubborn in the assumption that he had given 
the “final word” of wisdom on his chosen theme of discussion. 
Another thing they are prone to forget is this, that all scientific 
truth is dogmatic. Truth in every realm is dogmatic. The 
multiplication table is dogmatic. The statement that twelve 
times twelve are 144 is a dogma, but a very useful dogma. 
Euclid, of the school of Alexandria, was a terrible dogmatist 
from whose dogmatism the world will never escape, and shows 
very little disposition to escape. The barren old proposition, 
which has caused many a youth to cudgel his dull brain, that 
“the square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides,” is more dog- 
matic than any proposition of the famous Franciscan, Duns 
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Scotus, the “subtle doctor.” In fact, whenever the truth has 
been reached in science, mechanics, or in nature, such as gravi- 
tation, force, distance, or space, they do not shift about from 
point to point to gratify any alleged progressive spirit, but re- 
mains persistently and stubbornly dogmatic. That everything 
shall be settled in reference to material things, and everything 
left on a sliding scale in morals and religion is a sophism too 
superficial for candid consideration. The very foundation of re- 
ligion is to believe something, and that so earnestly as to be 
willing to fight for it, suffer for it and die for it. I do not pro- 
pose to define exactly what that minimum of truth is which will 
suffice for the development of a religious life. Some minds may 
find a basis for a religious life in a creed as short and indefinite 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold’s formula of the “not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” But whatever moral force there may 
be in even such a hazy creed as that, lies in what it affirms and 
not in what it denies or ignores. The men whose names are 
traced on the roll of honor of church history; the men who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the vio- 
lence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens; the men who were “stoned,” “were 
sawn asunder,” “were tempted,” “were slain with the sword,” 
“of whom the world was not worthy”’—these were not the 
heroes of latitudinarian indefiniteness but of distinct, sharply-cut 
doctrinal religion. 

Say what men may please in deriding doctrine as contrasted 
with life, it is the dogmatic tendency which has bound the 
Christian Church together as a compact body; it has inspired 
missionary labors, and all sorts of philanthropic endeavor. The 
victories of Christianity, wherever they have been won, have 
been won by distinct doctrinal theology. A broad and undog- 
matic theology never fights with the old apostolic weapons, and 
is in consequence shorn of strength in the day of battle. No 
faith that has ever proceeded upon the assumption that men are 
to believe just as little as possible, and that all the robust articles 
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of faith are to be either cast away or modified, has been a con- 

quering faith. It is the religions of most demands that have 

ruled the world. We need a virile gospel to bear witness for our 

* Master now-a-days, and there can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that, in such times as ours, men want to have Christian 

truth made slight and easy for them by pruning it of its char- 
acteristic features of strength and assertiveness. If ever the 

. gray gloom of an eclipse, blackened into threatening night for 
the Church of Christ in America, comes it will be when men in 
the Church, in large number give heed to the specious cry that 
“what the world needs is not dogma but conduct,” and that 
“the times demand not doctriné but life.” Such a position simply 
ignores the mind in religion and is too loose and easy to be 
either satisfactory or true. It would make all rational preach- 
ing and defence of Christianity impossible. As has been well ” 
said in the “Stone Lectures,” for 1896*—*“Christian life without 
Christian doctrine has never yet appeared. Those who claim 
to show it in Christian lands are simply cuckoos in nests of doc- 
trine which they built not, but whose warm environment makes 

them what they are.” 

Another illustration of this ambiguous use of theological 
speech may be found in the use of one of the most important 
and expressive words of the Christian vocabulary, viz., the word 
“spirituality.” The danger is that when men get away from 
reality in the use of such a great word as this, that simulation 
and cant make their appearance. There is a sort of well-sound- 

¢ ing religious jargon which is itself an evidence of a lack of real 
spirituality, for glib talk of spiritual things, let it be remembered, 
is no real evidence of a spirit in full accord with the beauty of 
holiness. Much of pretended soul elevation, of which one hears, 





instead of constituting a true spirituality, is really at variance 
with it. In the use of no single word has there been a larger 
amount of vague and unsatisfactory thought and speech. 
Spirituality has frequently been spoken of as if it consisted in a 
peculiar temperament, the cofstitutional possession of but a few, 





*«Nicene Theology,” Scott, p. 364. 
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or as if it were a special and supernaturally imparted gift. It is 
sometimes made the equivalent of ecstacy, a sort of breaking 
through of the limits of conscious personality, a sort of contem- 


plative absorption in which the reason is benumbed or para-° 


lyzed. It is sometimes made to consist in that mysticism which 
is a sort of pantheistic transformation or New Testament Chris- 
tianity. Instead of standing for that mental and moral habit 
which is to be carefully distinguished from ecstacy or from 
emotional excitement, having its rational ground in the clear 
discernment of what God and man are in their essential nature 
and in their mutual relations, the word spirituality is made to 
mean a certain longing for and dreaming of heaven, pious intro- 
spection or contemplation, religious musing, something of the 


order of “Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs.” Accord- 


ingly when there is for example complaint of the “lack of spiritu- 
ality,” it is well to understand what is meant thereby, so that the 
requirements of that splendid, but much perverted, word may 
be satisfied. 

In the carefully selected phraseology of St. Paul spirituality 
means one thing, the ppornna Tov mvevuatos—the mind of the 
spirit. The spiritual man is he who has the mind the gpovnua 
of the spirit, who cherishes the thoughts, the desires and the 
aims of the spirit, who views all things in God, and who always 
adopts the divine estimates and purposes. This is to speak of 
the absolute thing, that which is always charged with energy, 
swift, eager, straight-flying and intelligently directed to results. 
God does not confer upon us the gift of the spirit to make us 
feel happy—but to give us force and direction and determina- 
tion in his service. 

Would time and space permit, I might go on and show ina 
similar manner the specious use and perverted applications of 
such important words as “consecration,” “holiness” and “sancti- 
fication,’ but both are exhausted, and I shall close with an his- 
torical illustration of the fact that even a pious life is no warrant 
that the religious speech is necessarily correct. No better illus- 
tration of that fact can be given than the case of Semler, “the 
father of modern destructive criticism.” Reared in the lap of 
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the sternest pietism, he was a man of great acuteness and un- 
wearied industry and of wide but unregulated learning and 
withal of great devoutness and piety. It has well been said of 
him: “True to his tenet that a man’s public teachings need not 
influence his personal living he was at once a teacher of skepti- 
cism and an example of piety.” He was a man of prayer, and 
nothing could surpass in tenderness and Christian submission 
his utterances, which breathe a spirit of faith and hope, on the 
death of his gifted daughter. His was a pure and devoted life, 
but he placed a wide gulf between private faith and public in- 
struction. Few men have shown greater boldness in assaulting 
the Christian faith than Semler. It was he, let it be remem- 
bered, who drew a subtle distinction between theology and re- 


“ligion. He was the author of the famous accommodation theory 


which meant that Christ and his apostles taught such doctrines 
and by such methods as were compatible with the peculiarities 
of their position and condition. He reduced our Lord’s utter- 
ances to so many accommodations to prevailing errors. He is 
one of the enigmas of human biography. He could use the 
language of the evangelical Mt. Zion on occasion, but his the- 
ories were of the unevangelical Ashdod, and they found their 
legitimate outcome in the teachings of Edelmann and Bahrdt 
whose careers brought discredit on private virtue and public 
morality. 

It is a great gain when God and the great doctrines of his 
word become real to a man. Because of the vastness of this 
gain and the primacy of these doctrines, it is of incalculable im- 
portance that they be defined accuratelf and luminously and 


pass current in unambiguous phraseology. 
Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 8 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ON HISTORIC GROUND. 
By Rev. R. B. Peery, Pu. D. 


People who are acquainted with the history of Christianity in 
Japan in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will remember 
Shimabara as the scene of the final overthrow of the Christians. 
There is no spot in Japan of more peculiar interest than this, 
and none more hallowed by the blood of martyrs. 

I have long desired to visit this town, and taking advantage 
of a present opportunity I came here yesterday from Saga. 
Arriving late, I was unable to see anything of the place until 
this morning. . 

This is a lovely day. The clouds that deluged us with rain 
yesterday all vanished with the night, and the sun now shines 
warm ,and bright in a cloudless sky. No more suitable day 
could have been found for a ramble over historic ground. 

My companion and I arose early and, without breakfast, 
wound our way through the long narrow streets to the hill back 
of the town, which is the site of the famous old castle. From 
here a magnificent scene spreads out before us. Behind us rise 
_ abruptly the cliffs of Mt. Onzen to a height of five thousand 
feet. Before us lies the beautiful Shimabara bay, still and tran- 
quil, dotted here and there by little islands which were tumbled 
from the huge mountain by an earthquake several hundred years 
ago. Below us on the plain that slopes gently down to the sea 
is the town itself, surrounded by fertile fields glistening in the 
morning sun. 

But the object of supreme interest is the ruins of the old cas- 
tle at our feet. There is nothing left of it now but the walls 
and moat. These enclose a space of four or five acres. The 
stone walls, fifty feet high, look huge and formidable. At pres- 
ent they are a'most concealed by a thick mass of ivy. A moat, 
very deep and wide, entirely surrounds them. The walls and 
moat combined make the place almost impregnable. 
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As I sit and gaze on these ruins the awful scenes here enacted 
more than two centuries ago come before my mind with startling 
vividness. It was on this spot that the Christians of Japan in 
the seventeenth century made their last stand—and fell. 

Driven to desperate deeds by more+than twenty years of as 
cruel and heartless persecution as was ever visited upon disciples 
of Jesus in any land, they had at last risen in rebellion. For 
some time they were able to resist the large number of imperial 
troops sent against them; but prolonged fighting gradually ex- 
hausted their resources and reduced their numbers. They were 
forced to retire, giving up stronghold after stronghold, and thous- 
ands of them were captured and slain. 

At that time almost the whole population of Shimabara was 
Christian, and the remnant of the Christian army retreated into 
the Shimabara Castle, with their wives and children. More 
than thirty thousand of them are said to have gathered here. 
One hundred thousand trained soldiers soon laid siege to the 
castle, but they found its capture no easy matter. The Chris- 
tians had thoroughly fortified the place and were able to offer a 
stubborn resistance. Time and again did they sally forth, and 
drive back the enemy from the broad plains to my left with 
great slaughter. But they were gradually shut in on all sides, 
and their communications cut off. The castle was besieged, 
both by land and water. It is reported that the gunboats of the 
Hollanders in Nagasaki assisted in the attack, but we do not 
like to believe that Protestant Christians really turned their heavy 
guns upon the native Catholics and assisted in their destruction. 
After a stubborn resistance of three months, the castle was at 
last carried by storm. The defenders fought until overpowered. 
Many thousands of them poured out their life blood on the hills 
at my feet. The recorded descriptions of the scene are horrible. 
All the Christians who had not fallen in the fight were put to 
death in the most cruel ways conceivable. Three thousand of 
them were slain and buried together on the large island lying in 
the bay there before us, and their graves can be seen to this day. 
Many of the poor Christians were thrown from the cliffs into 
the sea; others were buried alive. None were spared. 


» 
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In order to ferret out the secret believers amongst the coun- 
try people who were not in the castle the diabolical practice of 
causing suspected persons to trample on the cross was adopted. 
Crosses made of thin copper plates were placed on the ground, 
and all who would not trample on them were executed as mem- 
bers of “the evil sect.” I have seen a touching picture illus- 
trating this. In the foreground lay across. By it stood a sold- 
ier with drawn sword. Opn all sides stood crowds of eager spec- 
tators. A young and beautiful girl was led forth and com- 
manded to trample on the cross. After gazing at it quictly for 
a few moments, she knelt reverently by its side, and folding her 
hands in prayer bowed her neck to the executioner. 

There is a story of an old gray-haired man who, Polycarp- 
like, when called upon to trample on the cross and renounce his 
faith replied by bravely testifying as to all that the cross had 
done for him, and urging his executioners and the assembled 
crowd to accept the religion of which it is the symbol. 

All this and more was done on this very spot, and as I look 
on this hallowed ground this bright spring morning I can see it 
all before my eyes. How different it seems to-day! All is 
quiet, peaceful, and smiling. The old castle is gone. Only the 
huge stone walls, covered with ivy, and the broad deep moat 
surrounding them remain. Inside the outer castle is a large 
school building, and the little children are just beginning to 
gather there. How fitting that this place, erected for war, 
should now be made to serve the cause of peace and enlightea- 
ment. 

The religion which Japan fondly imagined had here received 
its deathblow did not die. In this same neighborhood it lived 
in secret for nore than two hundred years, until it could safely 
show itself in the better days of the Restoration. When the 
Roman priests returned to Japan upon the reopening of the 
country they found whole villages that had secretly preserved 
their faith, although, in the absence of the Bible, it had neces- 
sarily become corrupt. If the Jesuits had left with the Japanese 
Christians a Bible in their own tongue, the opening of the coun- 
try would have revealed a flourishing church here. 
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I was especially gratified to meet last evening, in this town so 
full of anti-Christian memories, several bright earnest young 
Christian men, and to hear from them that there is now n® op- 
position whatever to Christianity here, and that the outlook is 
encouraging. In the blood of martyrs is truly the seed of the 
Church what a church ought to spring up on this sacred spot. 


—_——— oe 


ARTICLE V. 


CHARGE TO A PASTOR. 
By T. F. DoRNBLAsSER, D. D. 


“Grace unto you, and peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


My dear brother, it is a solemn thing to preach, and if pos- 
sible, a more solemn thing to charge the preacher! It is a duty 
from which we should certainly shrink, were we not encouraged 
and justified in such an undertaking, by the example of that 
prince of preachers, the Apostle to the Gentiles. Since Chris- 
tian laymen may edify one another and provoke to good works, 
so may we also be. permitted to “put thee in remembrance that 
thou stir up the gift of God that is in thee.” 

We have no new message to bring you. We cannot recom- 
mend to you any new scheme of salvation. Neither have we 
any self originated charge to deliver to you. No more right 
have we to go outside of that which is written to charge you, 
than we have to originate our own message to bring to the peo- 
ple. Our text, therefore, shall be one that possesses all the au- 
thority of apostolic sanction and succession, although the speaker 
may seem wanting in this particular. 

“I charge thee in the sight of God, and of Christ Jesus, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing and 
his kingdom ;” 2 Tim. 4th chap. Ist and 2nd verses. (Accord- 
ing to the Revised Version.) 

This preface is intended to arouse the spiritual susceptibility 
of the preacher. Paul would have you recognize a higher wit- 
ness to your ministry than the congregation whom you serve. 
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The call to preach comes from God, and to God you are respon- 
sible. You may not always be encompassed by a multitude of 
sympathetic hearers, but the apostle would inspire you with the 
thought that God, and Christ, and the elect angels are interested 
spectators of your ministry. “Lo! I am with you always even 
to the end of the world,” saith the Lord. 

Wesley, discouraged by the apparent indifference and listless- 
ness of his audience, looked toward heaven and exclaimed, “God 
is my witness!” Luther, in the darkest hours of the Reforma- 
tion, looked away from self and his faint-hearted supporters, and 
rifted the thickening clouds of despondency with the words of 
eternal truth, “God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” 

My brother, the office of the ministry is a good work. But 
it is a work of great responsibility and of infinite consequences. 
To preach the everlasting Gospel, that shall prove to some the 
savor of life unto life, and to others, of death unto death, ought 
not be undertaken, except by divine authority. Augustine 
dreaded the responsibilities of the ministry, and when a small 
parish was committed to him, he took charge with a deep sense 
of his unfitness and unworthiness. Chrysostom, the most gifted 
divine of his generation, would not consent to be inducted into 
this sacred office until he was about thirty years of age. When 
the Monk of Erfurt was urged to accept the office of “Preacher 
and Doctor of the Holy Scriptures,” he drew back with terror. 
‘Seek one more worthy of it,” said he. “The Holy Spirit alone 
can make a doctor of the Holy Scriptures.” At length, being 
persuaded to accede to the wishes of his friends, and to that in- 
ner sense of duty which he interpreted as the call of God, he 
reverently and conscientiously assumed the following obligation: 
“I swear to defend manfully the truth of the Gospel.” 

Who, then, is sufficient for these things? “Such confidence 
have we through Christ to God-ward: “Not that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves,” but our sufficiency is from God. “Who also 
hath made us able ministers of the New Testament; not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit; for the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.’’ Beecher, in his “Yale Lectures,” thus sums up the 
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work of the ministry. “The end is true manhood. The means, 
divine truth. The spirit, love. The ideal, Christ. The inspir- 
ation, the living Spirit of God!” 

The Lutheran Church emphatically denies the existence un- 
der the New Testament of any hierarchical order such as the 
Levitical or Romish priesthood. She recognizes, under the 
Gospel dispensation, only two priesthoods, one the high priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ and the other the universal priesthood of 
believers. She has sometimes applied this name to her minis- 
ters, as in the Twenty-third Article of the Augsburg Confession, 
but with the distinct protest against the abuse of the term by 
the papists. As a member of the spiritual priesthood, you can, 
and you ought, to offer a personal sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, and “to present your body as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” But 
in no sense are you to assume the mediatorial functions of Je- 
sus Christ. “For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.” “Whereunto I am or- 
dained a preacher and an apostle.” So eminent authority as 
Chemnitz, declares that, “in the New Testament Scriptures the 
name priest, or priesthood is never given to the New Testament 
ministry. The custom of calling the ministry a_ priesthood 
grew from the practice of church writers and not from the in- 
stitution of the Christian Church.” 

The ministerial office in the Lutheran Church is not depen- 
dent for its validity upon any outward or apostolic succession. 
The idea of an outward succession is very fascinating when we 
think of the long line of hands reaching back from the head of 
the candidate for ordination to St. Peter himself. But the ne- 
cessity of an outward succession is altogether an Old Testament 
idea. The New Testament requirement is that of an inward 
succession, that is, a succession of faith and doctrine. The line 
of apostolic succession is not horizontal, but vertical. And, 
since you have assumed the pastoral office of your own choice 
and by the vote of this congregation, “I therefore charge you— 
in the sight of God and of this congregation—*“Preach the 
Word.” This is above all else the preacher's business. Every 
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other duty must be subservient to this. You are not to preach 
your own peculiar notions of men and things, but you are God's 
embassador, you are to deliver the message he has put into your 
hands. It is proper enough for the speculative philosopher to 
promulgate his advanced theories of the universe; but you are 
not the herald of a doubtful philosophy ; you are the expositor 
of a revelation that settles things. Your authority in speaking 
is not founded on the conclusions of your own reason, but on 
the word of the Lord. “The word of God is quick and power- 
ful.” Its keen edge strikes through the bone into the marrow. 
It lays bare the heart and transfixes every wicked thought. It 
cleaves its way between the animal soul and the immortal spirit. 
When this takes place the sinner is slain spiritually. “For I 
was alive without the law once, but when the commandment 
came sin revived and I died.” When Spener preached his great 
sermon on the righteousness of the Pharisees, the slain of the 
Lord lay in windrows before him. 

“Preach the word,” pure and simple. It contains the cure 
for all the ills of modern society. It lays the axe at the root of 
the tree. Is it intemperance? Is it socialism, anarchism, or 
the industrial problem? The root of which all these are out 
croppings is covetousness. Temperance societies, political par- 
ties, and legislative enactments may lop off a branch, here and 
there, from this Banyan tree, but the root imbedded in the hu- 
man heart remains untouched. “The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” Pull up this root out of the human heart, and plant 
in its stead the love of God, and you will not find that man 
willing any longer to fatten on the weaknesses and misfortunes 
of his fellows. 

“Preach the word,” it is the only sword that kills the germs 
of evil. Do not content yourse!f in lopping off a branch here 
and there; but aim at nothing less than the new creature in 
Christ Jesus. The unregenerate heart is a hotbed of noxious 
roots. It is “deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.” 
In order to pierce such a sin-mailed heart and move it to re- 
pentance the truth must be sent home “with the power and unc- 
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tion of the Spirit, and not alone with the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom.” 

Paul's discourses were full of divine logic and fervid with holy 
passion. Intensive rather than extensive. “He ceased not day 
and night to warn with tears.” Almost he persuaded King 
Agrippa to be a Christian. He made the scoffing Felix tremble 
in his presence. 

Richard Baxter besought God before he besought his hearers. 
By secret prayer, he raised the temperature of his soul to the 
melting point. 

A sermon may be as perfect and well-rounded as a polished 
bullet but its effectiveness depends upon the power that is put 
behind it. The personal character of the preacher, illuminated 
and sanctified by the Holy Ghost, is the power behind the truth 
which renders it almost irresistible. Spurgeon said, “He loaded 
himself into the cannon and fired himself at the people, when 
he wished to reach them.” It takes a living soul to move a 
dead one. In our preaching we may profit by the celebrated 
three “P's” in Dr. Guthrie’s sermons,—*Prove, Paint, Persuade.” 
Every sermon of his was a battery well charged with gospel 
truth and religious fervor. 

Is the pulpit losing its power? It is, wherever it lacks that 
holy passion for souls kindled by the Holy Ghost. “Take heed 
therefore to yourself, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you overseer, to feed the Church of God.” 

As a faithful under-shepherd you will care for the lambs as 
well as the sheep, for the weak as well as the strong, for the un- 
favored as well as the most favored of the flock; “for it is not 
the will of your Father in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.” 

My dear brother, since God in Christ is both witness and 
judge of your labors, I charge thee, “Be instant in season, out 
of season.” Do not confine yourself as a professional to the 
stated hours of service. Your office is a divine vocation, and 
not a mere profession. Outside of your regular and stated ser- 
vices you are to watch and wait for opportunities to present the 
truth to the impenitent and the unbelieving. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 9 
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If Edison in his passion for invention, can work on an average 
sixteen hours a day, the winner of souls ought not belittle his 
office by engaging himself as a hireling to work so many hours 
for so much pay. 

In your pastoral work you will find abundant opportunity to 
carry out this injunction, Be vigilant! You will find occasion 
for work when others are resting; for wakefulness and prayer 
when others are sleeping. “Watch thou in all things; endure 
hardness; do tht work of an evangelist ; make full proof of thy 
ministry.” “Reprove, rebuke, exhort—with all long-suffering 
and doctrine.” 

In order that your ministry may meet with the divine ap- 
proval you must be a reformer as well as a preacher. Sin in 
all its forms must be rebuked. Hypocrisy and irreligion, though 
occupying the highest seat in the synagogue, must be exposed. 
There is some truth in the criticism made by a writer in the 
Arena ; “The preachers are too busy bombarding the Pharisees 
of old to train their guns on the Pharisees of the nineteenth 
century.” That fearless champion of human freedom, Wendell 
Phillips, made this bitter charge upon the Church and her min- 
istry in his day: “She has the sword of the Spirit, but glues it 
in the scabbard!” She puts on the breast-plate of righteous- 
ness but never goes into battle! She has her feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace, but she will not travel!” 
Be valiant for the truth, my brother! Let no man charge thee 
with moral cowardice! “Lift up thy voice like a trumpet and 
show my people their transgressions.” Remember! your com- 
mission is from God. “Be not afraid of their faces; for I am 
with thee, to deliver thee, saith the Lord.” , 

Spurgeon, in addressing a class of young preachers, said: 
“The devil does not care for your dialectics and eclectic homiletics 
or German objectives and subjectives ; but pelt him with plain 
Anglo-Saxon in the name of God and he will shift his quarters.” 
” This is the most difficult, as well as the 
most delicate part of a minister's duty. A reprover is like one 
that is taking a mote out of his brother’s eye. To be success- 
ful, it must be done very tenderly. The soul, like the eye, is 


“Reprove, rebuke ! 
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very sensitive. False reprovers Christ severely condemned. “Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam that is in thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.” One way by which disciples wash one another’s feet is by 
reproving one another. But the reproving lotion should not be 
so hot as to scald, nor so cold as to freeze. To reprove a small 
fault with undue severity is like the man, who, seeing a fly on 
his friend’s forehead, should use a sledge hammer to kill it. 
There is no need of crushing a man’s skull to kill a mosquito. 
A gentle rebuke would have removed the offence and saved his 
friend. Therefore, “exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 

If you would administer reproof successfully, two things are 
necessary: First, you must love the offender; Second, you must 
hate the offense. “I charge you therefore, to combine the forces 
of your heart and life upon the work you have in hand. 

Be earnest, be positive, be faithful. Be fully persuaded in 
your own mind, and the people will hear you. Be in dead earn- 
est and God's elect will be quickened to new endeavor, and sin- 
ners will be converted. Be not afraid of exhibiting too much 
enthusiasm in your work. It is said of Andrew Fuller, that he 
used to become so earnest in the pulpit that he would pull the 
buttons off his coat, and the best part of his sermon was called 
the “button-time.” When the preacher is so possessed by the 
truth as to forget himself and think only of Christ, his hearers 
will also forget the man and think of God speaking through the 
man. Then, as Paul says, “It is no longer I that do it, but 
Christ that dwelleth in me.” 

My brother, you have been called by this congregation “to 
preach the Word, and to administer the sacraments according 
to the doctrines and usages of the Lutheran Church.” You are 
not to separate the one from the other. “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” Emerson in his famous ser- 
mon renounced the sacrament of the altar as an empty husk; 
but in the economy of nature we have never found any way to 
raise grain without the husk. See to it, therefore, that the spirit 
accompany the letter, that the invisible truth be joined to the 
visible element in such a way that the believing soul may feed 
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upon the kernel while the physical man receives the husk. 
“Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 

In conclusion, allow me a brief personal allusion. The re- 
lationship existing between Paul and Timothy made the charge 
in the text all the more solemn and impressive. Paul looked 
upon Timothy as his beloved son in the Gospel. In his old 
age, while a prisoner at Rome, awaiting execution, he takes up 
his pen for the last time and writes this solema charge. It is 
impossible for us to conceive with what wonderful significance and 
power these words came home to Timothy! Chained for the 
truth’s sake, this Christian hero accompanies his message with 
an affectionate and triumphant farewell. “For ] am now ready 
to be offered and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” 

The circumstances under which we give this charge to-day 
are not so significant, and yet to us they are suggestive of many 
interesting and pleasant associations. It is not my privilege to 
call you my son, but my brother, and companion in the Gospel.* 
Being somewhat your senior in years, though possibly not in 
experience it enabled me, as a companion and school-mate_ to 
study the development of your childhood and youth. It fills 
me with joy when I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that was in thy grand-mother, and also in thy mother; and I 
am persuaded that in thee also. When I contrast the. present 
churchly surroundings with the scenes of our childhood, it im- 
presses me as it must you also, with peculiar interest and so- 
lemnity. We are no longer boys together. We are men, facing 
the stern realities of life. You are installed this day as pastor 
of this strong and influential church, and your friend and brother 
stands before you, to admonish you to a faithful discharge of 
your duties. Finally, be humble, be prayerful, maintain a meek 


*This was delivered at the installation of a friend, 
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and gentle spirit; seek not your own, but in all your ministry 
glorify Christ. “And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Amen. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION. 
By Rev. G. C. Cromer, A. M. 


In this age of thought when reason is made the final appeal 
on sO many important questions of human life and when the 
bold step of rationalism seems to shake the faith of the honest 
believer; the question naturally arises, “Does philosophy really 
conflict with religion or can these two great systems of thought 
be brought into harmony with each other and with their kindred 
subjects ?”” 

In answer to this question let us begin at the foundation of 
these systems and follow them throughout their superstructure. 
What do these terms mean in their broadest sense? Are the 
provinces of philosophy and religion different from each other or 
are they the same? Do they conflict with each other materially 
or do they start in the search for truth and differ only in spirit 
and method ? 

In answer to these questions let us define these terms and 
trace out that which is like and that which is unlike in the two 
systems of thought. “Philosophy,” says one, “is an effort to 
apprehend reality in its ultimate analysis.” This is true; but 
this definition refers rather to the process of philosophizing than 
to the meaning of the term in itself. To get at the nature of a 
subject so that it can be handled in a complete and _ logical 
manner that subject must be defined scientifically. 

With this method of definition we describe philosophy as, 
“that system of fundamental principles which ts based on reason.” 
In looking at religion from this point of view we define it as, 
“that system of fundamental principles which is based on reason 
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and faith.” In both fields of investigation we deal with funda- 
mental principles. Science is content to busy itself with effects, 
with facts and events. But philosophy and religion go back to 
the causes that underlie and govern all facts and events. They 
seek that which is principient—that which is ultimate. 

In philosophy, Thales sought the elements of being. In re- 
ligion Origen sought the source of all being. In philosophy, 
Socrates sought the eternal reason which was basal for thought 
and morals. In religion, Abraham and Moses sought a knowl- 
edge of the First Cause of all thought and morality and religion. 

In our definition we use the term, system. In both philoso- 
phy and religion there has always been some one principle, ul- 
timate and all-embracing, which gave differentiation and charac- 
terization. There has been found some thought or idea or opin- 
ion dominant to distinguish that which was /#e from that which 
was identical. Such a govering factor in philosophy and re- 
ligion gives “type” or “system” to these fields of thought and 
belief. In philosophy we have Stoicism, Epicureanism, material- 
ism, idealism, etc. In religion we have antitheism, pantheism, 
nature- religions and animism. *Again we have theism embrac- 
ing monotheism and polytheism. Dividing monotheism again 
we have Judaism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. Thus we 
find similar terms in the definition of both philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

The difference we make in definition is one of content. Phi- 
losophy accepts that which commends itself to the reason and 
only that. Religion may accept that which commends itself to 
reason and it always accepts more—that which commends itself 
to faith—that which is above reason. Philosophy has no ad- 
vantage of religion either in the beginning of its process or in 
the method of reaching its conclusions. Religion, it is true, 
postulates the existence of a God. It accepts experience as 
valid testimony and reason as a test of faith. Philosophy pos- 
tulates dezng and reasons from cause to effect and from effect to 
cause by the inductive and deductive methods. 

Psychologically, religion is much broader than philosophy. 
It enlists the whole spirit and affects the intellect, the heart and 
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the will. Philosophy in the contemplation of whatever object 
is always purely intellectual. It renders even the heart and the 
will subject to theoretical treatment. “Religion,” says ,Dr. 
Stuckenberg, “is a spiritual energy in thought and feeling and 
volition so that it has concepts, inspirations and acts.” Is not 
this true? Are not the religious feelings which we experience 
as truly facts as those we become aware of through the external 
sense? Do we not sometimes experience an emotion so deep 
and far-reaching that philosophy can neither fathom nor formulate 
it? Cannot we by sound conclusions based upon the facts re- 
¢vealed by reason and faith say with Paul: “I 4now whom I 
have believed and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day. ?” 

The aim of both philosophy and religion is the attainment of 
truth. Each claims a close relation to the truth. However 
much the modern philosopher may object to it, there is much 
truth in that well-known dictum of the middle ages: “Philoso- 
phy seeks the truth, theology finds it, and religion possesses it.” 

Dogmatic theology is the ground of meeting. It has always 
been the aim of religion to adapt its forms and systems to be 
understood by and to be commendable to the reason. And 
the true philosopher has always possessed a believing reason. 
Philosophical methods have been recognized by religionists of 
every age and race and clime. From Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism down to present day Christianity we find the same law of 
progress from premise to conclusion. 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” was the doc- 
trine of Paul addressed to the Thessalonians. “Be ready al- 
ways,” exhorts Peter, “to give an answer to every man that ask- 
eth you a reason of the hope that is in you.” Reason, far from 
being an enemy to faith is really a friend by being a test of reli- 
gious faith. 

In Holland many of the cities are built by driving piles into 
the ground for foundations. Nearly the whole city of Amster- 
dam is build on these piles. When the town hall is filled with 
people and the least creaking noise is heard, the people become 
frantic with fear and will not be satisfied of their safety until an 
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inspector of buildings has thoroughly examined the piles be- 
neath the building and has assured them that all is well. Now, 
ever since man has been a thinking, a believing being, he has 
been founding and building systems of religion. Some have a 
sure and solid foundation, others are built upon pillars of doubt- 
ful merit, others upon sandy foundations and broken piles. It 
is the duty of reason, the building inspector, to examine the 
foundations of these structures and announce to the world whether 
or not all! is well. 

A reason enlightened and purified by the influence of the eigh- 
teen hundred years’ reign of Christianity cannot alarm believers.¢ 
If error creeps into our faith, let such an enlightened reason cast 
it out. 

Christianity has no fear of reason. True religion and true 
philosophy can never conflict. Ignorance and error and super- 
stition recede before the penetrating rays of reason, but religious 
truth remains steadfast. It is only made clearer, brighter and 
more radiant by the light of reason. Barzelotti, in speaking of 
Rosmini, says, “He never allows the freedom of his thought to 
go to the length of admitting that anything can be true to a 
philosopher which is incompatible with a religious faith.” “Ev- 
ery fresh advance of certain knowledge,” says Carpenter, “ap- 
parently sweeps off a portion of (so-called) religious belief, but 
only to leave the true religious element more and more pure ; 
and in proportion to its purity will be its influence for good and 
for good only.” 

There are diversities of opinion concerning the supposed an- 
tagonism between philosophy and religion. Some claim that 
religion is not thought worthy of philosophical attention. This 
is no argument at all. To utterly ignore a system of thought 
does not in any way answer or refute it. This objection is not 
worthy of consideration. Others claim that religion needs no 
attention from philosophy. This is based on a false view of 
philosophy and the rights of reason. It ignores the fact that 
the philosophical mind, however honest, religious or prejudiced, 
will test the claims of religion whether religion wills it or not. 
Still others suppose that philosophy can determine nothing re- 
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specting religion. This belittles the claims and the true prov- 
ince of philosophy. If philosophy cannot solve all the questions 
that religion may present, it can at least find problems and aid 
in their solution. It can reveal true character. It can expose 
the fallacies of false systems and thus perform a very important 
work for religion. 

The ground of difference and disagreement between philoso- 
phy and religion is error. Had both of them the truth there 
could be no conflict. But there are elements of error in each 
and consequently when each becomes dogmatic there is friction. 

Nowhere do philosophy and religion come into closer touch 
with each other than in Christianity. It is true that sophistry 
and superstition and the religions of heathenism have come into 
direct collision with the best systems of philosophy, but it is be- 
cause these speculations were too far out on the ground of error, 
and true philosophy abhors error. Christianity, following the 
method of its great Author, keeps hard by the truth. 

Breathing the spirit of him who was the way, the truth and 
the life it cannot but grow into a glorious fruitage of righteous- 
ness and truth. On the other hand, there have been philoso- 
phers whose systems move parallel with the progress of Chris- 
tianity. Platonism exhibited features commending itself to the 
appreciation of Christianity, such as its theism, its elevated views 
of the proper aims and acquisitions of the soul, and the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality. Other approaches to Christianity 
were made in Meno’s idea of virtue and Crito’s conception of 
retaliation. Among the early church fathers we can see the in- 
fluence of philosophy on their theology. 

Indeed, some of these early writers cannot be classified dis- 
tinctively, as either philosophers or theologians, so fully did they 
enter upon the ground of both. Can the most learned reader, 
by a careful study of Thomas Aquinas tell whether he was a 
philosopher or a theologian ? 

The trend of though in the early history of the Church shows 
the influence of philosophy on religion. The first three cen- 


turies are marked by a strong defence of doctrine and are termed 
Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 10 
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the age of apologetics. The next four centuries form the period 
of polemics, the next eight hundred years were given to scholas- 
ticism. Then followed two hundred years of confessionalism. 
Our recent period, beginning with 1720 and continuing to the 
present, is one of great complexity in doctrinal development. It 
is a critical period in theology as well as in philosophy and litera- 
ture. There is a tendency to assert the claims of reason against 
those of revelation. The natural is opposed to the supernatural. 
The radical movement is strong but is held in check by a firm 
conservatism. 

In our age we find mingled, in places and quantities innumer- 
able, the strangely non-complementary colors of idealism and re- 
alism, rationalism and supernaturalism, progressivism and con- 
servatism, confessionalism and liberalism. A revival of Ultra- 
montanism is in conflict with civil power in Roman Catholicism. 
And in opposition to Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are 
strong pantheistic and communistic tendencies: yet out of all 
this apparently confused picture of the religious and philosophic 
state of society will come harmony and beauty. The God who 
brought cosmos out of chaos at the very beginning of things is 
the master artist who, by a few touchings and retouchings with 
his wonderful brush, will bring out in brightest radiance the 
truth which men have sought. And, though this truth appears 
to men in all the colors of the rainbow, yet we must remember 
that it is only thus because it shines through the prisms of men’s 
minds. It is all one color in its original source—the God of 
Truth. Philosophy may show one color, religion may present 
another, but 


“All are parts of one tremendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God, the soul.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
By Pror., E, J. Woxr, D .D. 


The Synoptic problem is concerned with the inter-relation 
of the three canonical writings which bear respectively the 
names of Matthew, Mark and Luke. Formerly it was assumed 
that in their composition they were wholly independent of each 
other, and the thought of their having recourse to a com- 
mon original tradition or written document was not mooted. 
But the coincidences in the events recorded and in the lan- 
guage employed by the three Evangelists exclude their absolute 
independence, show them to have used common material, and 
to have drawn largely from a common source or sources. 

Throughout these three compositions there runs a fixed fun- 
damental type, there is a striking agreement in the selections 
which they give from the life of Jesus, in the arrangement of 
long narrations, and in the manner of representation down to 
individual linguistic expression. There are of course also dis- 
agreements in matter and style, pointing to different sources of 
information or different motives for using incident or saying. 
Each gospel has characteristics. There is a single, as well as a 
twofold and a threefold narrative. Matthew has considerable 
that is peculiar to him, Mark but little. “Nearly the whole of 
it is contained in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke; about two- 
thirds of it are common to these Gospels, whilst the other third 
is contained partly in the Gospel of Matthew and partly in that 
of Luke.” Only about seventeen verses are peculiar to Mark. 
Still Mark’s Gospel is no compilation. His descriptions are 
more graphic than those of the other two, his incidents more 
expanded, his record more like that of an eyewitness than of a 
compiler, adding particulars and vivid touches which are want- 
ing in the other Gospels. Besides, he gives chiefly incidents, 
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only a few discourses. Luke has much of incident and discourse 
that is peculiar. One considerable passage, chapters xiv—xvi, 
contains only a very few resemblances to the other two gospels. 
This has been called “the great interpolation” or “the Peraean 
Section,” and indicates the use of a source of information not 
possessed by the other two Evangelists. 

A mutual dependence of the Synoptists is found undeniable 
after a careful study of their agreement, for instance, in the lo- 
cality of our Lord’s ministry, its limitation to one year and the 
omission of his earlier Judaean activity, in the mention of but 
one Passover, in the general order of the main features of his 
ministry (notwithstanding the chronological variation of partic- 
ular events), all beginning with John’s preaching, Christ's bap- 
tism and temptation, which events are followed by the Galilean 
activity, the great crises by which it was marked, Peter’s con- 
fession of the Megsiahship, the transfiguration, closing with his 
death and resurrection. 

More than half of the incidents recorded are the same in all 
three. They agree, says Holtzman, “in the main in their selec- 
tion of facts—all traveling over nearly the same ground, though 
independent narrators would be sure to have differed a good 
deal in their choice of subjects for narration in a public life of 
three years.” Why did they make this same selection of sub- 
jects out of a great multitude? But we find not merely this 
coincidence in the selection of incidents and discourses, but the 
language by which they are expressed is often a near approach 
to identity. In other authors who have written independently 
such material and verbal agreement does not occur. Says 
Gloag: “If we heard three discourses which although in some 
respects dissimilar, yet were interwoven with passages almost 
identical, we would rightly infer that in these passages the preach- 
ers copied from each other, or that they plagiarized from the 
same discourses.” * * “Three eyewitnesses in recording the 
same facts, if their reports were independent of each other, would 
not express themselves in the same words.” The case is made 
still stronger by the assumption that Jesus spoke in Aramaic, 
and that consequently the records of his discourses by the 
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Evangelists are translations. How did three translators come 
to use precisely the same words? The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that there is not only a general agreement 
of three Evangelists amounting often almost to identity of lan- 
guage, but often an agreement of only two, Matthew and Mark, 
Mark and Luke, Matthew and Luke having an identity of lan- 
guage, ex. gr. in the anointing at Bethany. If we had only 
the agreements of the three, or if agreement were confined to 
two, Matthew and Mark or Mark and Luke, they might be re- 
ferred simply to a common source—an original Gospel, Mark, 
probably, or one closely resembling it. But Matthew and Luke 
also agree in incidents and discourses, with such identity of lan- 
guage as to show that either Matthew copied from Luke or con- 
versely—a hypothesis deemed untenable—or that both drew 
the sayings contained in both from a common source. “Each 
Evangelist,” says Westcott, “has a*characteristic arrangement, 
coincident to a certain point with that of the others, and yet so 
far different that harmonists are commonly driven to violent ex- 
pedients * * to bring all into agreement.” Parallel sec- 
tions abound, sometimes in two, sometimes in three gospels, 
and these reveal agreement in words, in fundamental features of 
the narrative, in details of expression and finishing touches, in 
introduction and transition formulas, sometimes throughout long 
speeches, and even series of narrations. Forty-seven sections 
(according to some, forty-two), nearly half of all the narrations, 
are common to all three gospels. Schaff says: “The agree- 
ment is often literal, and the disagreement often borders on con- 
tradiction, but without invalidating the essential harmony.” 
Also: “The largest portion of verbal agreement, to the extent 
of about seven-eighths, is found in the words of others, espe- 
cially of Christ, and the largest portion of disagreement in the 
narration of the writers.” 

The Synoptic Problem and diversity is the great question 
of New Testament criticism, the accounting for these features 
of agreement, “perhaps the most complicated and perplexing 
critical problem in the history of literature.” An explanation 
of the coincidences and differences is sought by a reference to the 
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sources, but the problem involves among other questions that 
of the motive of the authors in writing their compositions. 
Did they each in turn aim at a comprehensive history of Jesus, 
at biographical completeness, at a continuous narration, at chro- 
nological order? Touching this matter Weiss observes: “Al- 
though these (different series of sayings and parts of discourses) 
were certainly in many cases put together on account of the 
similarity of their contents, yet a writing that has no continu- 
ous narrative naturally sought in certain prominent events in 
the life of Jesus, * * to find a guide for the division of the 
collected discourses and thus to gain a certain organization for 
its collected matter” (Vol. II, p. 227). “Nevertheless the fact 
remains, that the writing did not aim at a chronological or prag- 
matic combination of what it communicated.” Some have 
viewed these different gospels as simply examples of literary in- 
dividuality, each author is independent of the others, having set 
himself a particular end. “Their agreement and disagreement 
are not the result of design, but of the unity, richness, and va- 
riety of the original story as received, understood, digested and 
applied by different minds, to different conditions and classes of 
hearers and readers” (Schaff). 

Some find in the differences the product of dogmatic con- 
sciousness, according to the ecclesiastical development reached. 
They claim to see representative tendencies or parties which ap- 
peared with greater or less force in the early church, one gospel 
being marked by particularism, another by universalism, one 
(Matt.) representing the Petrine standpoint, and another (Luke) 
the Pauline, one bearing the stamp of primitive Jewish Chris- 
tianity, thg other that of Pauline-Gentile Christian development. 
This hypothesis falls before the historic certainty that these gos- 
pels were current in the Church before the alleged antitheses of 
different parties. 

The mutual relations of the Synoptics have given rise in the 
course of the century to a voluminous and bewildering litera- 
ture, and while they have taxed to the utmost the learning, 
acumen and ingenuity of modern scholars, it cannot be claimed 
that a solution has been gained from these prodigious endeavors. 
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Certain points are regarded by most writers as settled, others are 
still under discussion. Biblical Science has not reached a con- 
clusion. The most that can be said of any or all of the the- 
ories offered, is that they are purely hypothetical, simply con- 
jectural. One hypothesis after another is exploded. Their or- 
iginators are often found in turn each to surrender his own. 
Various hypotheses are in fact but a web of historical impossi- 
bilities. No external evidence on this point is accessible, and 
internal evidence is so illusory that different minds alike pos- 
sessed of vast erudition and independence, are led to opposite 
conclusions. A solution of all points is almost despaired of. 
“The Tiibingen School which promised to give the true solution 
of the Synoptical question by genuine historical criticism for the 
first time, did not agree as to time, succession, or tendency of 
the gospels” (Weiss, II, p. 216). 

Four hypotheses are offered in explanation of the Synoptic 
agreements. 

1. The Evangelists copied from each other. 

2. There was an oral or traditional gospel, a collection of 
Christ's sayings and of the incidents of his life, which had to a 
great extent become stereotyped. : 

3. An original document, or more than one, was common 
to all. 

4. The so-called two document hypothesis. 

Each hypothesis may be variously presented, and they are 
not mutually exclusive. Each may have an element of truth 
and the true explanation of the differences and agreements may 
result from the combination of several hypotheses. 

1. That the three were mutually dependent appears clear 
from the coincidence of their Old Testament quotations. These 
are generally taken from the LXX, but when in a few passages 
they are neither from the Hebrew nor the LXX, they still agree 
verbally, indicating that they copied from each other. 

The coincidence of language is found, also, chiefly in the re- 
cital of the sayings of Jesus and others, not in the mere narra- 
tive of events. “The words of our Lord are frequently found 
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verbatim in the different gospels, especially in the sayings of 
our Lord contained in the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew’s 
Gospel, and the precisely similar sayings found in different parts 
of Luke’s Gospel.” Thus while the verbal coincidences of 
Matthew with one or both of the other two amount to less than 
a sixth part of its contents, about seven-eighths of these coin- 
cidences occur in the recital of the words of others and only 
about one-eighth in mere narrative, where the Evangelist is en- 
tirely free in the choice of his expressions. Of the coincident 
passages in Mark only one-fifth occur in the narrative, and in 
Luke this proportion is stiH smaller. 

This theory that the Evangelists copied from each other, or 
that one compiled from the other two, admits of many varia- 
tions: Mark may be an abbreviation of Matthew and Luke, 
Luke may be indebted to Matthew. The right order may be that 
of the Canon; or Matthew, Luke and Mark, the latter a com- 
pilation; or Mark, Matthew and Luke— Matthew using Mark, 
and Luke both Mark and Matthew; Mark, Luke, Matthew — 
Luke copying from Mark, and Matthew from both him and 
Luke; Luke, Matthew, Mark,—Luke being followed by Mat- 
thew, and Mark copying from both; Luke, Mark, Matthew,— 
the latter copying both the former. Very great similarity in 
Mark alike to Matthew and Luke is unmistakable, but the man- 
ifest independence of his representations has long been acknowl- 
edged by scholars. 

The order laid down by Mark has been generally followed by 
the other two, and this is a presumption in favor of him being 
used by them, yet it has been maintained that on the other hand 
Mark is no more a root of the other two than an extract, that in 
fact all three wrote independently of each other. Despite, therefore, 
the very considerable agreement in content and language neither 
had any acquaintance with the other. The agreement is due to 
other causes, apostolic preaching, catechetical instruction, oral 
tradition. Weiss: “The hypothesis of mutual use seems to 
give no satisfaction in any form, since whatever order might be 
assigned to the gospels, it could never be explained why the later 
writer should have changed the order of his predecessor in many 
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respects leaving out so much valuable material.” Alford holds 
there is every reason to disbelieve that any one of the three 
Evangelists had access to either of the other two Gospels in its 
present form. Schaff: “The agreement is not of such a char- 
acter that it may not be as easily and better explained from an- 
tecedent sources.” 

And the points of difference must also be considered. These 
are as important a phenomenon as the striking points of agree- 
ment. There is a material difference of content, and even where 
general agreement obtains on this point, there occur often ver- 
bal differences. These can hardly be accounted for on the 
ground of being different translations from the Aramaic, or of 
having been transmitted in different languages. 

Luke and Matthew present remarkable variations respecting 
events of our Lord’s life, birth, passion, resurrection, not indeed 
discrepancies, but diversities, showing their sources of informa- 
tion to have been not the same. So they differ respecting the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matthew giving it as a connected dis- 
course, while the same sayings, embracing almost the whole ser- 
mon, are scattered throughout Luke’s Gospel, not only the same 
in: sentiment but often in striking identity of expression. Yet 
points of difference are just as noteworthy. So the diversities in 
the narrative of Matthew and Luke prove that the one Gospel 
must have been independent of the other. Their varying gene- 
alogies furnish an undeniable proof of this. Why, on the the- 
ory of Matthew and Luke having used Mark, should Matthew 
omit certain portions of Mark’s Gospel found in I.uke, and, con- 
versely, why should Luke omit certain portions of Mark found 
in Matthew? Why, again, do both omit the few passages pe- 
culiar to Mark ? 

There is also considerable difference in the chronological order 
of events,—agreement in general but difference in detail, a pre- 
cise chronological order being evidently not intended. Incidents 
in the life of Christ are related without reference to the time of 
their occurrence. If these Gospels were mutually dependent 


there would certainly have been greater agreement. 
VoL. XXVIII. No. 1. 11 
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Undoubtedly a study of the facts requires some common 
groundwork. “If the Evangelists,” says Gloag, “did not see 
each other’s writings, there must have been either an oral Gos- 
pel which had become stereotyped, or some common document 
or documents, used by all of them.” 

The intimate relation of Mark to Matthew and Luke, the far- 
reaching similarity in the Greek wording of the sayings he gives, 
show that he did not follow an independent tradition, whilst his 
omissions seem to prove that he had not Matthew and Luke 
before him. How could an epitomizer have omitted the super- 
natural birth of Christ ? 

2. Compelled to surrender the hypothesis of one Evangelist 
having borrowed from the others, critics have referred the agree- 
ments between them entirely to living oral tradition. 

“The oral teaching of the apostles and the oral traditions of 
the actions and discourses of our Lord are the main sources of 
the Synoptic Gospels.” Gieseler held that “without any precon- 
ceived plan an oral Gospel gradually resulted from the preaching 
of the apostles in Jerusalem ; and that from this oral Gospel the 
three Synoptic Gospels were composed about the middle of the 
first century.” Westcott: “The primary Gospel was proved in 
life, before it was fixed in writing. Out of the countless multi- 
tude of Christ’s acts, those were gathered * * which were 
seen to have the fullest representative significanoe for the exhi- 
bition of his divine life. The oral collection thus formed be- 
came in every sense coincident with the ‘Gospel,’ and our Gos- 
pels are the permanent compendium of its contents.” Schaff: 
“The chief and common sources from which the Synoptists de- 
rived their Gospels were undoubtedly the living apostolic tradi- 
tions or teaching * * a faithful report of the words and deeds 
of Christ himself by honest and intelligent eye-witnesses.” 

The actions and teaching of Christ, regarding which it was 
the office of an apostle to give instruction, would gradually as- 
sume in a measure a stereotyped cast, especially in the parts re- 
curring most frequently. From the same incidents often told 
and the same discourses and sayings constantly repeated, an oral 
Gospel would gradually be formed. Catechetical instruction, 
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Luke 1 : 4 (Greek), Acts 2: 42, on the substance of the Gos- 
pels would also contribute to this. 

A considerable diversity, determined by individual capacity 
and recollection, would inevitably result along with the similar- 
ity of incident and teaching. Traditions would be modified by 
locality. “The oral Gospel in Galilee would be different from 
the oral Gospel in Jerusalem.” This would give rise to differ- 
ent collections of traditions. The preachers who went beyond 
the frontiers of Palestine would carry with them a variety of 
traditions ; “one uniform Gospel would not be promulgated.” 

Such an oral tradition, then, admitting both of a general uni- 
formity and of variations, is supposed to account alike for the 
agreement and the diversity of the Synoptists. 

In these oral narratives we find according to Norton, “the 
common archetype of the first three Gospels”—an archetype 
partly fixed, partly fluctuating, accounting therefore at once for 
their coincidence and their diversity. 

There must indeed have been an oral before a written gospel, 
the oral teaching by the Church antedating the written. And 
no actual need for a written one could have been felt until the 
Apostles were dispersed from Jerusalem, and the rise of heresies 
demanded a common written gospel, preserving the purity of 
apostolic tradition. 

Undoubtedly here is a factor which has to be reckoned with 
in solving the Synoptic Problem. It must have played an im- 
portant part in the formation of the three Gospels. They rest 
on oral tradition. Yet this cannot by itself account for all the 
coincidences and diversities. 

Gloag states three objections to it: a. It fails to account for 
the agreement which pervades the Gospels. So great an iden- 
tity of particulars in a life so full as that of Christ, an agree- 
ment which extends to expressions and words, long sentences 
having the words almost identical, could not have resulted from 
oral tradition. “The resemblances are too minute, exact, strik- 
ing and numerous to be attributed to this source alone.” Oral 
tradition uses diversified terms. Eye-witnesses of the same 
event will always employ a variety of expressions. Even set 
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phrases and current expressions cannot account for so minute an 
agreement as that which marks the Synoptists. 

6. This theory furnishes no explanation for the omission, 
which the Johannean narrative supplies, of the Judaean ministry 
of our Lord. How could a general oral Gospel pass this by ? 
Certainly it might be expected to occupy a proportionate space 
in oral tradition. 

c. The apostolic teaching in the Acts do not sustain the sup- 
position that it consisted in descriptions of Christ’s life or repe- 
titions of his parables and other discourses. Peter, Stephen, 
Paul, dwelt almost entirely on the advent, passion, death and 
resurrection of the Lord—giving few particulars of his life. The 
Epistles also have but few traditionary sayings of Christ. 

An oral Gospel being found an inadequate answer to the 
question, Alford suggests that besides the oral Gospel in a meas- 
ure stereotyped, “there were also written statements embracing 
both the incidents in the life of Christ and his teaching, and that 
these were independently used by the Evangelists, and, it may 
be, incorporated in their Gospels”—thus accounting for the iden- 
tity of expression which frequently occurs. 

3. This brings us to the third conjecture as to the source of 
the Gospels: an original document which all the three Synop- 
tists made use of in the composition of their writings. The 
common source is not oral tradition, but a written document or 
documents. Luke’s prologue recognizes without approval or 
disapproval many such writings purporting to contain a narra- 
tive of Christ or a collection of his sayings—written digests, 
and the varied use which the Evangelists made of one or more 
of these documents “is to account for the startling discrepancies 
and signs of independence whether in omissions, or additions, 
or arrangement.” 

This theory is @ priori plausible, and is the one most widely 
accepted in the present day. In the criticism of ordinary liter- 
ature, where two writings agree largely in content and expres- 
sion with a third, we would infer that either both had borrowed 
from the third, or that the three had borrowed from a common 
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document. In this case the nature and extent of the similari- 
ties are such as to postulate that the original was written. 

Eichorn, in a sense the father of this theory, supposed that 
that there was an original Aramaic Gospel, which lay at the 
foundation of the Synoptic Gospels, and which was soon trans- 
lated into Greek, and had gradually been enlarged by additions 
and insertions. “There were three translations and three scts 
of traditions, and these constituted the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke.” Besides the original Aramaic Gospel “there 
was another document containing a collection of precepts, para- 
bles and discourses delivered by Christ, which was used by 
Matthew and Luke, and accounts for the similarities in their 
Gospels.” 

Bishop Marsh modified this theory by assuming that while 
Matthew, Mark and Luke used the original Hebrew document, 
Matthew writing in Hebrew retained the materials in the lan- 
guage in which he found them, but that Mark and Luke de- 
pended on a Greek translation of the original document, which 
had been made before any additions were inserted. This offers 
a hint both for the difference and the agreement, but it has not 
been able to maintain itself. 

Schleiermacher claims that there were several documents ly- 
ing at the foundation of the several Gospels. Many evangeli- 
cal fragments were dispersed throughout the Churches-tradi- 
tions floating about—of which writings had been made. “These 
the Evangelists worked into their Gospels along with materials 
which each had himself collected.” In this way the coincidences 
and differences may be accounted for. Of the multiplicity of 
original sources the Evangelists had some in common, some not. 
For instance, the Peraean Section in Luke appears not to have 
been used by the others. 

Eichorn’s theory of an original Hebrew or Aramaic document 
used by all the Evangelists, has been recently modified by the 
claim that the variation in the words and clauses in the Gos- 
pels is accounted for “by the different translations given to the 
Aramaic or Hebrew words.” “This theory,” says Gloag, “cer- 
tainly accounts in many instances for variations in expression ; 
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but when put to the test, it leaves most of these variations un- 
explained.” 

4. According to a fourth theory, “not one but fwo docu- 
ments form the main sources of the Gospel narrative.” One 
document is a narrative of the events in Christ’s life and the 
other is a collection of his sayings. The former accounts for 
the sameness of the incidents recorded by all three Evangelists, 
the latter for the striking resemblance in expression. Holtzman 
observes: “All things considered, the two-source hypothesis 
appears the most probable solution of the Synoptic Problem.” 
Papias, who was born before the last quarter of the first century 
and who must have been acquainted with the New Testament, 
mentions two documents. On the authority of John the Pres- 
byter he affirms, “that Mark having become the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote down accurately, though not in order, 7 ¢, as 
spoken or done by the Lord, whatever he remembered of the 
things said and done by Christ, and that he followed Peter, who 
adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but with no 
intention of giving a connected account of our Lord’s dis- 
courses.” This record, containing the preaching of Peter, 
edited by Mark, is one of the fundamental documents, either 
the canonical Mark or a previous Gospel (Ur Marcus), from 
which our Mark is derived. Papias further writes: “So then 
Matthew wrote the oracles (Joyza) in the Hebrew language.” 
This collection by Matthew of Christ’s sayings is the other pri- 
mary document (Ur-Matthaeus) “used by some unknown person 
in the composition of our Matthew, and also used by Luke in 
the composition of his Gospel. In these two documents, ac- 
cording to an array of eminent critics, the record of Peter's 
preaching by Mark and the collection of the Lord’s Logia by 
Matthew, we have the main common sources of the Synoptics. 
The testimony of Papias being regarded as not fitting in with 
the canonical Matthew and Mark, Holtzman supposes the former 
to be, not the canonical Mark, but an earlier document fuller 
than that, unarranged notes; and the second to be, not the ca- 
nonical Matthew, but a collection of Christ's discourses compiled 
by Matthew. He makes our Mark a revision of Ur-Marcus, 
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“without any intermixture of the Logia of Matthew,” while 
Weiss supposes that Mark not only used “the notes of Peter's 
preaching,” but had also access to the Logia collected by Mat- 
thew. Weiss interprets Papias as stating that unlike Mark, 
Matthew made an orderly arrangement of these sayings, gave 
them in their original connection, such an arrangement of the 
Lord’s words being the proper object and the peculiar feature of 
Matthew. 

Some hold the Ur-Marcus, some the Ur-Matthaeus, to be the 
oldest Gospel, the earliest and traditional type. Weiss: “The 
three Gospels are composite, and these documents were used in 
different proportions.” He regards the canonical Mark as a 
combination of Ur-Marcus and a portion of Ur-Matthaeus; the 
canonical Matthew and the canonical Luke are dependent on 
Mark and on the Logia. Wendt asserts the priority of Mark to 
Matthew and Luke, but holds that Matthew’s Logia lie at the 
foundation of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Resch also 
holds that the canonical Matthew is in no sense an original 
Gospel, nor a translation of the original Hebrew Gospel ascribed 
to that Apostle. It was called by his name probably because it 
contained the Logia collected by him. 

An important consideration called for by this theory, is the 
question whether “Logia” is to be restricted to the sayings and 
discourses of Jesus, or also includes incidents of his life? In 
the New Testament the term is used for the Old Testament 
Scriptures, not limited to sayings, Rom. 3: 2; Heb. 5 : 12 
(Acts 7: 38; 1 Pet.4: 11). Hence its New Testament use 
nearly— évayyédzor, and it is so used by the early Fathers. 

Nothing in Papias justifies its restriction, and he may desig- 
nate by it simply a historical work, like our New Testament 
Gospels. Bleek: “Papias uses the name ra Aoyza of the en- 
tire Gospel, the contents of Mark, without making any distinc- 
tion between the historical narrative and the discourses of Christ.” 
Weiss claims that it contained not an inconsiderable series of 
fragmentary narrations. Logia included deeds. It is equivalent 
to “things said and done.” 

Gloag admits that progress has been made in the solution. 
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The general agreement of critics accepts the Gospel of Mark, or 
a writing closely resembling it, and a collection or collections of 
the sayings of Jesus, as among the main sources of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. The first and third Evangelists use directly or in- 
directly the second. According to some the document they 
used was not the canonical Mark, but an earlier writing, of which 
the latter is a recension and which is the common foundation of 
the three Synoptics. Whether this was shorter or fuller they 
are not agreed. 

For this supposition of an Ur-Marcus Gloag sees no reason. 
Nothing in the testimony of Papias suggests a work different 
from the canonical Mark. The Fathers make no mention of a 
Gospel by Mark, which was only an edition or recension of a 
former Gospel now lost. “Papias distinctly asserts that Mark 
wrote his Gospel from the teaching of Peter; and Irenaeus af- 
firms that the second Gospel was written by Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter. The substitution of the canonical Gos- 
pel for a lost Mark could not have occurred before Papias, or he 
would have given some indication of it, and it is even more in- 
credible that it occurred after Papias wrote and before Irenaeus 
(202); for we have an almost unbroken chain of testimony be- 
tween these two periods, alluding to the Gospel of Mark. Such 
a supersedure of one writing for another could not have escaped 
the notice of the early Fathers. Hence the canonical Mark 
must be the primitive Gospel which the other Synoptists used 
as one of the chief sources of their Gospels. Their use of it 
“accounts for the similarity of incidents and expressions in the 
Gospels where all three agree, and where Matthew and Mark, or 
Mark and Luke agree.” 

Gloag also holds the collection or collections of the sayings 
of Christ, partly oral and partly written, as the other chief 
source of the Synoptics. Those sayings would naturally be 
treasured up by the Apostles and other primitive disciples, con- 
stantly repeated in public, become indelibly fixed in memory, 
and especially the longer sayings be early reduced to writing, 
ere their recollection had become dim. Before the lapse of 
twenty or thirty years there must have been written documents 
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containing parables and other discourses of Jesus. These col- 
lections would vary according to locality. Some would be writ- 
ten in Aramaic, some in Greek. And whether orai or written, 
in Greek or in Aramaic, such collections would be used by all 
three writers of the Gospels. “This hypothesis accounts for the 
similarity, often amounting to identity of expression, found not 
only in the three Gospels, but especially in the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke.” The extended sayings which had been com- 
mitted to writing they incorporated in their Gospels. 

“The early Christians would feel constrained to collect the 
words of the Lord, and their incorporation into our gospels 
may account for their disappearance.” These collections pos- 
sessed neither authority nor completeness, consisting merely of 
detached narratives scattered throughout the Churches. There 
is no ground for including the Logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias among these collections—although Matthew's Gospel is 
remarkable for its collections of the sayings of Christ, and the 
Hebrew original is regarded by many as the root of the whole 
body of the Synoptic literature. 

The question of sources, then, remains largely undertermined. 
Unsolved difficulties, unsettled points, unanswered objections at- 
tach to every proposed solution of the Synoptic Problem. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TEMPLE IN WORSHIP. 


By Rev. HERBERT C, ALLEMAN, A, M. 


“If you travel through the world well,” said Plutarch, “you 
may find cities without walls, without literature, without kings, 
moneyless and such as desire no coin; which know not what 
theatres or public halls of bodily exercise mean; but never was 
there, nor ever shall there be, any one city seen without temple, 
church or chapel. Nay, methinks a man should sooner find a 
city built in the air, without any plot of ground on which it is 
situated, than that any commonwealth altogether void of religion 
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should either first be established, or afterwards preserved and 
maintained in that estate. This is that containeth and holdeth 
together all human society—this is the foundation, stay and 
prop of all.” 

We might read the history of the nations in their temples. 
Without question they are the most significant structures the 
ancient world has handed down to us. They stand like mile- 
stones along the highway of the centuries. 

Of no people was its temple more characteristic than the an- 
cient Jews. The life of the nation was centered in it. To build 
it was the crowning work of the nation’s history. To prepare 
for it was the crowning hour of David's great reign, as to dedi- 
cate it was the glory of Solomon's. 

The design and pattern were given by the divine architect ; 
its magnificence was the measure of the nation’s devotion. 
“The house that is to be built for the Lord,” said David, “must 
be exceeding magnifical, of fame and glory throughout all coun- 
tries.” Built as it was, of the cedars of Lebanon, covered with 
plates of gold, with its pillars crowned with lily work, this mon. 
umental fabric must have been a structure of incomparable 
splendor. 

But it was not alone for its material magnificence that the 
temple was the pride of every Jewish heart. It had a profound 
spiritual significance. It was the House of God, the dwelling- 
place of the Most High. It was God’s earthly throne. From 
it went forth the decrees that moulded the national life; that en- 
larged its influence ; that gave value to its example among the 
nations ; and that secured unity throughout its varied national 
interests. 

There are two elements of a place of worship. It must be a 
place of revelation and of consecration. It is a place where 
God manifests himself to man and man dedicates himself to 
God. The ancient Jewish temple contained a two-fold centre of 
worship around whicheall its gorgeous rites and ceremonies re- 
volved, the Holy Place and the Altar of Sacrifice. The glory 
of Jehovah's immediate presence abode in the Holy Place, while 
upon the Altar the worshiper was reminded of the necessity of 
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self-consecration, and the human surrendered himself to the di- 
vine in a typical act of sacrifice. 

And so in a theocratic nation like Israel the temple was the 
centre of the nation’s life. The charm of the Old Testament is 
the devotion of the Hebrew to his temple. How he loved it! 
How eagerly he went up to it! “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go up to the house of the Lord.” Its obliga- 
tions were imperative. Once a year from every nook and cor- 
ner of the land the tribes came up to the Hill of the Lord; 
Judah from his peaceful hills; Simeon from his desert home; 
Zebulon and Issachar from their fertile valley ; Reuben and Gad 
from across the Jordan; the Danites and Naphtalites from the 
foot of Lebanon; Asher from the coast and Benjamin from the 
inland—what a sight to behold! We can imagine we hear them 
sing, “Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 
whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord unto a testi- 
mony of Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the Lord!” 

All that has passed away. It belonged to a transient cere- 
mony. A significant and mighty change has been wrought. 
Solomon's splendid house of fragrant cedar and polished stone 
and burnished gold was only the symbol of a far more majestic 
temple. Men no longer go up to Mt. Zion to come into the 
sanctuary. The hour is come when neither in Jerusalem nor in 
Mount Gerezim the true worshipers seek the Father. The true, 
the ideal temple is Christ, in whom the real Shekinah dwells. 
God has come nearer to us in Christ than ever he appeared to 
ancient Hebrew. He is “God manifest in the flesh and by his 
own offering for sin he hath perfected forever them that are 
sanctified.” Inthe holy life of Jesus of Nazareth there was 
more of God than in the glory that shone behind the temple 
veil; and in him we have an altar that makes every other flame 
grow pale and expire. So that of the ideal state of our exis- 
tence, which is the heavenly, the seer writes, “And I saw no 
temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it.” 

The destruction of the ancient temple was God's declatation 
to man that his presence is not confined to temples of gold and 
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polished cedar. God's house is always where God's presence is. 
Preéminently it was in Christ; and through the shattered tem- 
ple of his body the Spirit of God diffused itself into the temple 
of every Christian heart. Therefore “temples of God are ye,” 
says St. Paul. There is no real altar but the living soul of man 
filled with the power and radiant with the splendor of the in- 
dwelling God. The heart surrendered to God is at once the al- 
tar and the sacrifice. There is now no holy place visible to the 
eye of sense. The true Holy of Holies is the human soul when 
God dwells there. 


“TI am God’s temple, In my breast 
Where beats my helpless hurrying heart 
That at such futile joys will start, 

And stop because death’s hand is pressed 
Too close, he dwells, my royal guest. 
Oh, great cathedrals rich with art 

I am your lowly counterpart. 

And your high altars no more blessed 
Than this poor supplicating frame 

In which all mortal ills are rife ; 

I, too, am hallowed by his name, 

And here I bear through sin and strife 
A spark of the encircling flame, 

A breath of the eternal life.’’ 


Oh, that it were possible to make vivid to our thought a truth 
at once so awful and so inspiring: The human soul God's truest 
temple! Then there must be in ws a manifestation and a dedi- 
cation. In the holy place of the individual soul the divine fire 
must burn. The light must first be in us, or there can be no 
outshining. The whole nature of man in his threefold endow- 
ment must be under the rule of the Divine Spirit; the heart’s 
loves and affections becoming the Altar of Sacrifice; the mind's 
loftiest conceptions and subtlest reflections becoming the chan- 
nel of impassioned devotion; the sternest mandates of the puri- 
fied and ennobled will becoming the proclamation of righteous- 
ness to all the world. 

Shall we never learn that a life of Christ-like action is the 
strongest manifestation of God in the world? We hear much 
in these days about the Church having lost its hold on the busi- 
ness men of to-day, the young, the laboring class. If that is 
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true we as individual men have lost our hold on these classes. 
President Patton recently said: “A deluge of skepticism is 
about to burst upon the Church.” If that be true, we as indi- 
vidual believers are apostate. The Church is not a dudding. It 
is in vain that we build temples to God unless we become his 
living temples. The Church is not the ministry alone. It is 
not a priesthood; Christ hath made us all kings and priests unto 
God. It is the pulpit and the pew that makes the Church. It 
is in vain that we build temples to God, let me repeat, unless we 
become his living temples. What the unspiritual man needs is 
a living revelation of the living Christ that shall come so close 
to his soul that he must recognize it as a living power. That 
revelation is best found in the Christ-like man who brings the 
Spirit of Christ that is in him so directly and persuasively into 
the sphere of his work-day life that men cannot help perceiving 
it then and there. It was one of the deepest sayings of Charles 
Kingsley, “Worship is a life, not a ceremony.” Such it does 
become to a soul thoroughly alive unto God,—a life, not a cere- 
mony. The operations of the Godward sense cannot in such a 
soul be limited to the prescribed functions of certain days and 
of certain places. Love, casting out fear, beholds God in the 
face of Christ, glorifying all life, and codrdinating in the unity 
of the Spirit and in the bond of peace all times, places, duties 
and relationships. The knowledge of redemption sheds upon 
life an almost eucharistic gladness. Prayer verges toward com- 
panionship. 
‘*He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’’ 

But, that worship may be, as Kingsley finely said, a life, not a 
ceremony, does not invalidate the thought of times when the 
individual consciousness is moved to seek formal and concrete 
expression of its emotion toward God. It has also been finely 
said, “Worship and love are alike. Love may be a life, involv- 
ing the entirety of a man’s being, and sweeping like a tide too 
full for sound or foam beneath all his thoughts; but love has its 
times for demonstration, its resistless moments of the heart’s 
outpouring, its sacramental hours and deeds wherein the inward 
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passion fulfils itself in outward and visible signs.” The heart of 
Christ was a shrine of perpetual worship. Of his attitude to 
the Father he said, “I do always the things that please him.” 
Yet Christ knew and intuitively obeyed the law which accen- 
tuated the devout life with occasions of formal and concrete ex- 
pression; and he who lived in the constant light of God’s face 
would yet rise at day-break to seek that face in prayer, and, “as 
was his custom, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day.” Man needs times and places for worship, and the asso- 
ciation of brethren. Because under the New Testament econ- 
omy each individual Christian becomes a temple of God, it does 
not follow that there is no longer need of temples made with 
hands. There will always be need of them while the Church is 
militant. Man can not always pray alone. God has so made 
us that it takes the electric touch of brotherhood to kindle the 
deepest emotions and awaken the highest aspirations. And 
there are times when we need the help of some other soul that 
has the gift of uttering the deep emotions we cannot utter be- 
fore we can really pray. I would not disparage by a single 
word the necessity of lonely, individual communion with God, 
nor deny that many a man is able to stand alone and face the 
inevitable vicissitudes of life and to kindle in solitude his single 
altar flame. Still the common truth remains that the spirituality 
of most men is not so pure and constant that it can afford to 
dispense with forms and times and places, the association and 
the help of brethren. It has been well said, “He must be either 
a very strong man who does not need them or a very weak one 
who does not know that he needs them.” Without doing in- 
justice to the religious recluse, one cannot help feeling that there 
is in Christian individualism, perhaps an unconscious, but a very 
real and deep-seated, selfishness. Such a man neither cares for, 
touches nor influences his fellows. Not uncommonly do we find 
him dominated by high-seated selfishness or morbid despon- 
dency. Why should men hesitate to speak with each other con- 
cerning the deepest experiences of the soul? Why should they 
shrink from having their brethren know that their hearts go out 
to God, and that they seek the divine presence in their lives ? 
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It was not so of old. The first Christians sought the fellowship 
of brethren. Public worship was a primary function of the 
Apostolic Church—*not the ephemeral product of local excite- 
ment, but the steadfast, universal practice of the Church, to be 
continuously maintained during the undefined period of the 
Lord’s absence, and to grow more intense and engrossing as the 
signs multiply that foretell the nearness of the Second Advent.” 
Perhaps the supreme example of the New Testament estimate 
of a common worship is that familiar exhortation in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he has consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to say, 
his flesh ; and having a high priest over the house of God; let 
us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water. Let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering ; for he is faithful that promised; and let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love and to good 
works: not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is; but exhorting one another: and so 
much the more, as ye see the day approaching.” 

And organized life with its consecrated times and seasons re- 
quires its consecrated place. And so the worshipers of old built 
their tabernacles, synagogues and temples. In later ages they 
borrowed the idea from the Divine Architect of forming pillars 
and pilasters of the trunks of the forest trees. They bound 
them together with green withes, leaving the branches to form 
a pointed roof. The varied colors of the sunset light glimmered 
through the interlacing boughs and twigs; and thus the solemn 
arcade of trunks and overarching branches, and the changing 
hues of the western sky became the prototype of a noble and 
enduring type of ecclesiastical architecture—the Gothic, with its 
groined and vaulted roof, its groups of pillars and “the dim re- 
ligious light” of its variegated windows. 

Then, enamored of the external form and beauty of the 
house in itself, men began to localize and limit religious life and 
to work to stately abbeys and cathedrals. Splendid ceremonies 
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and gorgeous ritual became the only approach to the Father. 
So much wealth was required to build and sustain these magnif- 
icent establishments that the rich were impoverished and the 
poor neglected and barter made of men’s lives. 

A reaction naturally set in. Spiritual men like the brave 
John Knox denounced religious art and demolished the magnifi- 
cent cathedrals. “Pull down the nests,” he said, “and the rooks 
will fly away.” The plain meeting-house without a taint of or- 
nament, and the bald simplicity of Puritan worship succeeded. 
The Puritan truth was, that approach to God is not limited to 
stately cathedrals and impressive ceremonies; that worship is 
spiritual, and they that seek the Father must seek him in spirit 
and in truth. The Puritan error was in despising the beautiful, 
which also is of God; and in practically teaching that there is 
inherent relation between ugliness and godliness. 

There are two theories of the coming of God’s kingdom in 
the world. The one theory sees only danger in the contact of 
the spiritual with the secular, its advocates affect to despise what- 
ever is not distinctively religious and look for the coming of the 
kingdom by a process of extermination, as it were. The other 
theory looks with hope upon the contact of the spiritual with 
the secular. It believes, literally, in the redemption of the wor/d. 
It believes in the consecration of the material to God. When a 
man dedicates himself to God he consecrates the completeness 
of his nature. He dedicates his sense and power of beauty as 
well as his conscience and his sense of right and wrong. As 
promoters of the useful we believe that utility ought always to 
be the end of expenditure. But we believe that there is use as 
well as delight in deauty. Is it nothing to appeal to the highest 
instincts of man through the appointments of artistic beauty and 
refinement? Neglect the poor! The utility of expenditure for 
art is not a question between God's house and God's poor. It 
is a question between God’s house and our house. “Shall, we 
live in ceiled houses” —for we will if we can !—“and God's house 
lie in waste?” 

The Church does not stand in the community simply as a 
place to worship God. The mystery and awe which enwrap 
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the universe, and the wonder which it inspires are more keenly 
felt when we are in contact somewhere with the crust of the 
earth and are enveloped by “the great ocean of air whose bot- 
tom is the sky.” The natural temples—the temples not made 
with hands—the ocean, the prairie, the woods in the beauty of 
autumn, the banks of a noble river, the shadow of a great moun- 
tain, are more beautiful than the temples we rear. If men had 
kept consecrate their natural temples they should have needed 
no others. Time was when they preserved their sacred groves 
that natural beauty might combine with separation from the 
world’s distracting voices to inspire their worship. But their 
children swept away their groves to build their cities. As once 
all things bore evidence to their religiousness, now all things 
bear evidence to our greed. In an age of materialism like ours, 
when the hum of the voices of barter and trade almost drowns 
the still small voice; when we have planted everywhere our fac- 
tories whose smoke shuts out the blue of heaven, whose blister- 
ing cinder has blighted the green of earth—I cannot imagine a 
greater gain to any community than an impressive house of 
worship which speaks of values other than those on Change and 
investments that cannot be legislated out of existence. 
Vor. XXVIII. No.1. 13 
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ARTICLE IX. 
HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENT OF THE STATE TO THE YEAR 1893. 
By PrRoFr. ALFRED HILLER, D, D. 


There were three important events which occurred near the close 
of the fifteenth century, which had much to do in shaping the 
world’s progress, and in bringing about the Christian civilization 
which to so great an extent characterizes the nineteenth century. 
These events were the invention of the art of printing with 
movable types, the birth of Martin Luther, and the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. The art of printing gave 
a new impetus to thought and education, made the rapid multi- 
plication of the word of God possible and was a mighty factor 


Norte 1.—A part of the following history was written several years ago by 
special request, and read at the annual meeting of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society. Since then additions have been made and the author has 
endeavored to bring the history down to the year 1893. In consulting the 
list of authorities given, the writer has been free to quote, and, as it was 
not originally written for publication, may not always have given the pro- 
per quotatfon marks. 

NoTE 2.—Besides local church records and information from local pas- 
tors, the writer has gathered his information from the following sources: 
Hallische Nachrichten; Halle Reports, I; Acrelius’ History of New 
Sweden; Hazelius’ History of the American Lutheran Church; 
Evangelical Review; Nicum’s Geschichte des New York Ministerium ; 
Minutes of different Synods; Bancroft’s History; History of New Jer- 
sey by Isaac Mulford; New York Historical Record, Vol. XII; His- 
tory of New Netherlands; “History of Early Settlhement and Progress 
of Cumberland county, by Lucius C, Elmer;” Fenwick’s “History of 
Salem ;” “History of the Colony of Nov. Caesaria or (New Jersey) from 
the first Settlement to 1721, with some particulars since by Samuel Smith, 
published in 1765 ;”’ “Historical Sketch of German Valley” by J. A. Blou- 
selt; “Our home,” Vol. I; Hartwick Seminary Memorial; Historical 
Sketch of Sussex county, Edward A. Webb; “Clay's Annals ;” “Luther- 
ans in America;” Rev. T. F. Chambers, translations, etc.; Mr. I. C. 
Honeyman, 
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in spreading abroad the evangelical truth which lay at the basis 
of the great Reformation which was inaugurated in the sixteenth 
century. When, four hundred years ago, Christopher Columbus 
crossed the trackless Atlantic and discovered this western world 
Martin Luther was a boy nine years old. Now, when this boy 
had grown to bea man, and had become the hero of the Refor- 
mation, who, fearing neither potentate nor devil, dared to stand 
up for truth and liberty, and when the movement which he had 
inaugurated had spread so rapidly and had become so popular as 
to menace the Roman hierarchy, and the tremendous powers 
centralized in the Pope were combined to crush out this so-called 
heresy, and when thousands of those who had ‘identified them- 
selves with the Reformation were for conscience’ sake driven 
from home and native land; they turned their longing eyes to 
this newly discovered western world far away over the sea, as 
the only place under heaven where they would be beyond the 
reach of their cruel oppressors and where they might find what 
they so fondly desired, freedom to worship God. These children 
of the Reformation were the first to settle this country and lay 
the foundation of our free institutions. The Church inaugurated 
by Luther was early divided into two great branches: the one 
following the teachings of Zwingli and Calvin was called the 
Reformed Church, the other branch was the Lutheran. Both 
branches were represented in the first settlers of the United 
States and also of the State of New Jersey. Those who spoke 
the English language belonged mostly to some division of the 
Reformed branch, while the Lutherans were represented by the 
Dutch, Swedes and Germans. The Dutch were for the most 
part Reformed and some of this branch were also found among 
the early German settlers. But the Lutherans who first came 
to this country and who first settled in New Jersey were Hol- 
landers, Swedes and Germans. 


THE EARLY LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY—-THE SWEDES ON 
THE DELAWARE. 


Near the city of Leipzig in Germany stands a monument with 
this inscription, “Gustavus Adolphus, the Christian and the Hero, 
saved, near Breitenfeld, Religious Liberty to the World.” To 
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this great and good Lutheran king of Sweden, so far as human 
instrumentalities are concerned, may be traced the origin of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in New Jersey, and we may say 
in the United States. In the midst of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which devastated nearly all Europe, and cost him his life, he 
formed the design of providing an asylum in this western world 
for the persecuted Protestants of Europe. The colony which he 
proposed to found was to be “a source of wealth and prosperity 
to all ranks of his people, to the poor peasant as well as to the 
titled noble. He would lay its foundations in justice and right- 
eousness, and make all its future citizens freemen and Christians. 
Slavery was at once and forever excluded from it. “Slaves,” said 
the Swedish statesmen, “cost a great deal, labor with reluctance, 
and soon perish with hard usage. The Swedish nation is labor- 
ious and intelligent, and surely we shall gain more by a free peo- 
ple with wives and children.” 

Such was the design of Gustavus in establishing his colony in 
America. It was solemnly declared to be intended as an instru- 
ment for planting the Christian religion among the heathen, and 
for providing an asylum for the persecuted Protestants of Eu- 
rope. Under the influence of such motives, he kept his project 
in view from year to year. In‘1626 he issued a proclamation 
encouraging men of all ranks to take part in it. The following 
year he brought it before the Diet of his kingdom, and thus 
gave it the highest legal sanction. This induced great numbers 
to take stock. The company being thus organized, a fleet was 
fitted out for the purpose of carrying the colonists to Virginia 
as the whole of this continent from Florida to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence was then called. But this fleet appears to have been 
captured by the Spaniards. Before this disaster could be reme- 
died, Gustavus Adolphus had put himself at the head of the 
Protestant states of Germany for the purpose of defending the 
rights of conscience and preventing the utter extermination of 
Protestantism in the land of its birth. Still he never lost sight 
of this favorite plan. Even when he drew near the end of his 
glorious, though brief career, amid all the care and troubles of a 
campaign against the most renowned general of the age, the am- 
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bitious Wallenstein, “but a few days before the battle of Lutzen,” 
says Bancroft, “where humanity won one of her most glorious 
victories and lost one of her ablest defenders,” the enterprise 
which still appeared to him as the jewel of his kingdom, was 
recommended to the peopie of Germany. After the death of 
Gustavus, his minister, Axel Oxenstiern, while still in Germany 
(April 10, 1633) renewed the charter of the Swedish West India 
Co. and invited the German Protestants to participate in its priv- 
ileges. These were accepted and confirmed by the German 
allies of Sweden convened at Frankfort in December, 1634. In 
the meantime, according to Acrelius, he had obtained from 
Charles I. of England, a renunciation of all the claims of that 
nation to the country upon the Delaware, and had thus deter- 
mined the location of the colony. 

It was probably in the spring of 1638 that the first Swedes 
arrived in this county. They came in two vessels accompanied 
by Peter Minuit or Menewe as the Swedes called him, who was 
to be Governor of the Colony. They first landed at a place on 
the west bank of Delaware bay to which they gave the name of 
Paradise Point. Soon after, they moved further up the river to 
a place which they named after the Queen of Sweden, Christina, 
where now stands the city of Wilmington, Del., having in the 
meantime ‘purchased of the Indians the whole country on both 
sides of the Delaware from Henlopen to the falls of the Dela- 
ware (Trenton).” At Christina they built a fort, and within the 
enclosure of the fort a church which was probably the first Lu- 
theran church erected in the United States. Such is a brief 
history of the first settlement of the Swedes on the Delaware. 
The country occupied by them they called New Sweden, and as 
we have observed, this country lay on both sides of the river, 
and hence a part of it was within the limits of New Jersey The 
history of these Swedes then forms a part of the history of 
New Jersey. And inasmuch as they were Lutherans, and they 
planted the Lutheran Church in New Sweden, the history of 
their church forms a part of the history of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in New Jersey. 

Isaac Mulford in his history of New Jersey says, “The portion 
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of country purchased by the Swedes extended from Cape May 
to the Narriticon or Raccoon Creek, the purchase was made by 
the Navigation Company in 1641.” Many of the Swedes set- 
tled on the Jersey side of the river, but for nearly a half century 
they attended church on the other side of the Delaware, at 
Christina (Wilmington, Del.), and Wecoca (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The first preacher of the Swedes was Reorus Torkillus, who ac- 
companied the Colony of Minuit and officiated until his death 
in 1663. 

We may learn“the doctrinal basis of the Swedish Church 
from the instructions which were given by the Queen of Sweden 
to John Printz, who in the year 1642 was appointed Governor 
of New Sweden. “He was required above all to labor and 
watch that he might render in all things to Almighty God the 
true worship that is due, and the glory, praise and homage which 
belong to him; and to take good measures that divine service 
should be performed according to the true confession of Augs- 
burg, the Council of Upsala and the ceremonies of the Swedish 
Church, having care that all men, and especially the youth, be 
well instructed in all parts of Christianity, and that a good ec- 
clesiastical discipline be observed and maintained. The Dutch 
settlers might be indulged in the exetcise of the Reformed re- 
ligion.” “Thus contemporaneously with Roger Williams,” says 
Dr. Reynolds, “and independently of him, was freedom of con- 
science guaranteed upon the banks of the Delaware, and this 
was done nearly fifty years before William Penn founded the 
City of Philadelphia, upon similar principles of religious free- 
dom.” We also learn from the instructions given to Governor 
Printz, the policy of the Swedes towards the Indians. “The 
Governor shall treat the wild nations which surround the Colony 
with all humanity and respect, so that no violence or injury be 
done them by any of her majesty’s subjects who on the contrary 
shall do their utmost to make them acquainted with the truths of 
the Christian religion and the mode of worshiping God, so as 
to civilize them and give them the benefits of social order and 
government, especially shall he endeavor to convince them that 
neither he nor his people have come for the purpose of doing 
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them any harm, but much rather in order to supply them with 


such things as will be to their comfort, especially such as are 


not found among them, or cannot be manufactured by them.” 
As the result of this policy uninterrupted peace was maintained 
between the Swedes and Indians, and more than one hundred 
years afterwards the Indians continued to speak of them with 
the greatest affection. The chief, Conestoga, at a council meet- 
ing held in Lancaster, Pa., June 26, 1746, thus expressed him- 
self, “It is true that more than one hundred years ago a German 
(Swedish) ship came bringing many things, such as knives, 
hatchets, guns and the like, which they gave us. And when 
they had taught us the use of these things, and we saw what 


- kind of a people they were, we thought so much of them that 


we tied their ship to the bushes on the shore. After awhile we 
thought the more of them the longer they stayed with us; so, 
thinking the bushes too weak, wé removed the rope and pit it 
around a tree; and lest the tree might be overthrown by a 
storm, or fall of itself, out of our great love for them, we re- 
moved the rope again and tied it to a very great rock. Still not 
satisfied with this, for the sake of still greater security, we re- 
moved the rope to the big mountain, where we fastened it care- 
fully, and rolled wampum around it. And for still greater se- 
curity we stood upon the wampum and sat upon it, and to pre- 
vent all injury we used all means to guard it and preserve it to 
the end of time. As long as this stood the new comers from 
Sweden acknowledged our right to the land, and from time to 
time treated with us for tracts of our land and promised to unite 
and live with us as one people.” In like manner the Swedes in 
their letter to the King in 1693 say, “We live in great unity 
with the Indians who have done us no harm for many years.” 
John Campanius was the second Swedish pastor. He resided 
six years in New Sweden, from 1642 to 1648. He evidently 
devoted a good deal of attention to the Indians. He translated 
Luther's catechism into the language of the Delawares. Owing 
to various hindrances, among others probably the capture of 
New Sweden by the Dutch in 1655, the catechism was not pub- 
lished until 1656. John Campanius therefore may be regarded 
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as the first Protestant missionary among the Indians, and Luth- 
er’s Shorter Catechism was perhaps the first book of Christian 
instruction translated for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
new world. 

Campanius was succeeded in the pastorate of the Swedish 
churches by the Rev. Lawrence Lock, who died in 1688, after 
having officiated as minister for about forty years. Clay, in his 
Annals of the Swedes, says, “That from him (Lock) many fam- 
ilies descended, and several are yet living in west Jersey near 
the Delaware. They were among the best members of Raccoon 
church.” This church was in Jersey. “For many years,” he 
adds, “the Rev. Mr. Lock was the only clergyman they had.” 
Of the state of religion among the Swedes during the ten years 
of Dutch domination, and the first thirty years of the English 
administration we know but little. Mr. Lock was succeeded by 
the Rev. Jacob Fabricius, who was sole pastor of the Swedes 
for fourteen years, though for nine years of that time he was en- 
tirely blind. He was called to this field from New York city 
where he had been settled since 1669. ‘He was a German by 
birth, or, as some have thought, a Pole,” says Acrelius. “He 
was called from New York where he was without employment.” 
Although a German, he had preached in New York in the Dutch 
language, and although he at first employed that language 
among the Swedes, as they were now generally acquainted with 
it, yet he soon became so familiar with the Swedish as to be able 
to conduct divine service in it also. In the New York Histori- 
cai Records we find a document which not only explains why 
Dominie Fabricius was out of employment at this time, but also 
shows that Lutheran preachers in the New Netherlands, as the 
country was now called, had their own trials and tribulations. 
In the record, referred to above, we find an account of “Proceed- 
ings in Court against Dominie Fabricius, A. D. 1674, Ist of 
March,” in which “The plaintiff says that defendant has, con- 
trary to the laws of this government, married Ralf. Doxy and 
Mary von Harris on the 5th of February last past, without hav- 
ing any lawful authority thereto, and without publishing the 
bans. The plaintiff therefore demands that ex officio the de- 
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fendant shall be brought to the place where justice is usually ex- 
ecuted, be whipped there severely, and then forever banished this 
government, cum expensis.” Defendant confesses to have erred _ 
through ignorance, asks forgiveness and promises to obey the 
laws in the future. The decision of the court was that they 
“declare him incapable to perform the functions of a minister 
and what is connected with them within this province for one 


“year.” Fabricius then petitioned the court that he might be 


allowed to baptize if not allowed to preach. This request was 
denied. As his infirmities increased with his age, Fabricius de- 
sired to resign his charge at New Sweden. But it was very 
difficult to get anyone to supply his place. Two laymen were 
appointed, Andrew Bengtson and Charles Springer, who read 
Mollar’s sermons, and the Swedish liturgy, and thus kept up re- 
ligious services in the churches. In the meantime urgent pe- 
titions were sent to Sweden for a new supply of pastors. After 
some delay, to the great joy of the Swedes, their petitions were 
granted, and three missionaries were sent over who arrived in 
America on the 24th of June, 1697, about a year after the death 
of Fabricius. The names of these missionaries, were Andreas 
Rudman, Erick Bjork, and Jonas Auren. The Swedish 
churches were now formed into three pastorates. The one at 
Wicacoa (Philadelphia) was assigned to pastor Rudman, the sec- 
ond at Christina (Wilmington) to pastor Bjork and the other 
at Raccoon (Swedesborough) and Penn’s Neck (Salem) in New 
Jersey, to pastor Auren. 

Dr. Clay in his Annals of the Swedes remarks, that “in the 
year 1704 a church was built where the present church of Swedes- 
borough now stands, and was endowed with the yet preserved, 
viz., the one hundred acres of which Swedesborough makes a 
part, and the marsh meadow of six acres four miles from thence 
down Raccoon Creek.” “The first minister, Polfladius, was 
drowned in the Delaware.” The second minister, according to 
Clay, was Auren who served until his death in 1713. He was 
probably the first regular Lutheran pastor settled in New Jersey. 
He was succeeded by Abraham Lidenius, who also became pas- 
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tor of Penn’s Neck. A church was erected there in 1717. It 
was twenty-four feet square, built of logs and weather-boarded, 
and named St. George’s Church. From that time “both con- 
gregations have been united, and both conjoined in the com- 
mission of the rectors.” “By the unwearied solicitude of Mr. 
Lidenius,” says Clay, “the congregations were after eight years’ 
consultation prevailed upon to purchase the glebe at Pilesgrove, 
which contains two hundred and thirty-five acres and cost one 
hundred and fourty-five pounds.” In 1724 Mr. Lidenius went 
home to Sweden with his wife, Marie Van Maman, and three 
children. Peter Tranberg arrived in 1726 with Andrew Wind- 
rufwa, who as assistant had charge of Penn’s Neck until 1728, 
when he died. This vacancy was in some measure supplied by 
William Maylander, who had come to America with Dylander, 
pastor of the Wicacoa as schoolmaster. Being a divinity stt- 
dent, he obtained permission to preach and baptize children. 
“During the vacancy,” says Clay, “the Moravians created a schism 
and built the meeting house on Old Man’s Creek.” Pastors 
Naesman from Wicacoa, and Tranberg from Christina did how- 
ever occasionally supply the congregation. The Rev. John 
Sandin arrived on the first of April, 1748, after a tedious and 
perilous voyage. He died after six months. Prof. Kalm, of 
the University of Abo, who at this time by the King of Sweden’s 
order traveled through North America, resided for the winter at 
Raccoon and preached in the church located there. Erick 
Unander, who came in as minister extraordinary, became in 1751 
pastor of the two churches. In 1756 he was promoted to Chris- 
tina. John Lidenius, son of Abraham Lidenius, succeeded as 
rector, after having since 1751 served as assistant in these cdén- 
gregations and those of Pennsylvania. His successor was the 
Rev. John Wicksell, who became pastor in 1762 and returned 
home in 1774. He was succeeded by the Rev. Nicholas Collin, 
D. D., 1770, who was rector of these congregations and for 
seven years provost of the mission. 

Fenwick in his History of Salem county, observes: “Nicholas 
Collin who officiated there until about the close of the Revolu- 
tion, was the last of the Swedish ministers. In relation to the 
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Swedish churches in America, and this in particular, the mission 
was supported principally by the King of Sweden, and a glebe was 
purchased for each missionary. The glebe attached to this 
church, a farm in the township of Pilesgrove, had been sold some 
years ago for eight hundred pounds, but I believe the original 
sum is still kept entire by the congregation of Penn’s Neck.” 
Dr. Collin was succeeded in 1788 by the Rev. John Wade, rec- 
tor of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Since his time the 
church has been served by a succession of rectors from the 
Diocese of New Jersey. What is now “Trinity Parish,” Swedes- 
boro, N. J., is the same as the original Swedish Parish of Rac- 
coon. Thus ends the history of the Swedish Lutheran churches 
in New Jersey. For more than one hundred years after the 
Swedish emigration to New Sweden had ceased, they continued 
to worship in the language and the church of their fathers; but 
when the English language became the language of these 
Swedes or their descendants, and consequently services in their 
churches were required in the language of the country, and 
English speaking Lutheran pastors were not easily obtained, 
they were kindly helped out of their dilemma by their neigh- 
bors of the Episcopal Church who gladly received them into 
their own fold. 


THE DUTCH LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Among the Lutherans who first settled in this country and in 
this State, we would not forget to mention the Dutch, or Luth- 
erans from Holland. The Lutheran Church was the first form 
of Protestantism in Holland. “There its first martyrs shed their 
blood and triumphed amid the flames, many laying down their 
lives for the faitl¥’ “But the closer association of the Dutch 
with the Swiss and French Reformers, and those free cities of 
Germany where the Reformed faith had been introduced, separ- 
ated the new movement in Holland from Lutheranism and the 
body of the people at large became decidedly Calvinistic.” Still 
Lutherans remained in Holland, and Lutheran churches were 
organized and continued there. But at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the heated Arminian controversy 
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arose, the Dutch Lutherans being generally classed with the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, were with them exposed to the hate and 
even persecution of their neighbors of the Reformed Church. 
Hence, when the Dutch had taken possession of that part of 
America which they named the New Netherlands, embracing 
the present State of New Jersey, many of these Dutch Luther- 
ans sought an asylum in this far off land where they hoped to 
find perfect liberty of conscience. In this, however, they were 
for some years doomed to bitter disappointment. These Dutch 
Lutherans settled principally in New York along the Hudson 
and in northern New Jersey. Here they were persecuted as in 
the fatherland. For years they were without pastors, and dur- 
ing this time they were not allowed to meet in private houses 
for prayer and worship. Besides this, a law was passed compell- 
ing the Lutherans to have their children baptized by the Re- 
formed ministers, who required both parents and sponsors to 
profess their belief in the doctrines taught by the Synod of Dort. 
Refusal to comply with this arrangement subjected them to fines 
and imprisonment. Under these adverse circumstances, as we 
might expect, the Dutch Lutheran Church in this country was 
not in a very thriving condition. Deprived of a ministry of 
their own—-opposed and persecuted by’their neighbors and by 
those in authority, and the New Netherlands soon passing into 
the hands of the English, and in course of time the English be- 
coming the language of the country—these Dutch Lutherans in 
New Jersey, like their Swedish brethren on the Delaware, lost their 
national character, became Anglicized and were largely absorbed 
by the German Lutheran and by other churches. In the “His- 
tory of the Colony of Nova Caesaria (New Jersey) from the 
first settlement to 1721 with some particulars since,” which was 
published in 1765 we find a list of the churches of different de- 
nominations in the State by counties, in which the author men- 
tions one Dutch Lutheran church in Salem county, one in 
Somerset, and two in Bergen. When these churches were lo- 
cated we are not told, and of course we can learn nothing of 
their history from this quarter. While Smith mentions both Ger- 
man and Dutch Lutheran churches, and hence does not seem to 
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use the two terms as synonymous, still it is evident that by the 
Dutch Church in Salem county, he must have referred to the 
church at Friesburg or Cohansey, which is still in existence, and 
at this early date was probably made up of Dutch and German 
Lutherans. The church in Somerset county must have been 
the extinct church at Bedminister or Pluckemin. As many of 
the early settlers of Somerset county were Hollanders, it is pro- 
bable that at least a part of the congregation was composed of 
persons of that nationality. The Dutch churches in Bergen 
county were evidently the churches of Ramapo and Hack- 
ensack, the former of which is doubtless what Dr. Muhlenberg 
calls the Ramspach Church. From his “Nachrichten,” ‘we learn 
that he visited these churches from time to time as early as 1759 
and afterwards settled over them as their regular pastor the Rev. 
William Graf, about the year 1769. When these churches were 
organized is not so clear. One of these congregations built a 
house of worship at what is now called Ramapo. The other 
erected a church near the town of Hackensack at what was 
called the New Bridge, now New Milford on the line of the 
New Jersey and N. Y. R.R. This church, through the care- 
lessness of a farmer who was burning brush near by, was burned 
in 1812 and never rebuilt, and the few members having no pas- 
toral oversight, were gradually absorbed by the neighboring de- 
nominations, and the church lot and some other lands reverted 
according to the conditions of the deed to the heirs of the orig- 
inal owners, and thus faded away the Lutheran Church of Hack- 
ensack. These churches were composed of Dutch and German 
families and, according to Rev. J. C. Day, “were organized by 
Dr. Muhlenberg about the year 1745.” But these Dutch Lu- 
therans were here before the days of Muhlerberg. The man 
who first organized them in congregations, both in Bergen and 
in Somerset counties, was the Rev. Justus Falckner who became 
pastor in New York City in 1703, and who preached in both 
the Dutch and German languages. He says that his first bap- 
tisms in his new field, “were not in New York City but beyond 
it in Hackensack, where on Feb. 27, 1704, in the barn of one 
Cornelius von Buskirk, after the regular morning service, I bap- 
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tized three children.” Falckner organized the Dutch Lutheran 
churches both in Bergen and Somerset counties, and he and his 
immediate successors in New York City supplied these congre- 
gations until their places were filled by the local German pastors, 
and the Dutch element was gradually absorbed by the Germans 
who came to this country in great numbers in the early half of 
the eighteenth century. 


THE EARLY GERMAN CHURCH. 


Among the early settlers in New Jersey, we find some Pro- 
testant Germans, many of whom were Lutherans. These Ger- 
man settlements were in the adjoining counties of Hunterdon, 
Morris, Somerset and Sussex,—in Salem county in the southern 
part of the State and in Bergen county in the north where Ger- 
man Lutherans had settled with their Dutch brethren of the 
same faith. Of the history of the church in these settlements 
before the arrival of Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg we can gather but 
little information. It appears from a tradition handed down 
through Rev. C. P. Wack and first published by Rupp in his list 
of 30,000 names of German immigrants into Pennsylvania that 
the first immigration of Germans who settled in Hunterdon and 
the adjoining counties, came from Saxony in the year 1707, 
from a district lying between Wolfenbiittel and Halberstadt. 
The occasion of their leaving the fatherland was the oppression 
and persecution which they experienced on the apostasy of 
Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, who, influenced by the 
hope of obtaining the crown of Poland, in the year 1697, went 
over to the Church of Rome. They set out in the year 1705 
and first went to Neuwied, on the River Rhone, where they re- 
mained a short time and then went to Holland. From here 
they sailed for America in the year 1707. By their residence 
in Holland they had formed many acquaintances with the Dutch, 
and it was therefore their purpose in coming to this country to 
settle among the Dutch at New York. But winds were ad- 
verse, and instead of reaching the Dutch settlements they were 
carried south to Delaware Bay. Sailing up the bay and river 
they landed at Philadelphia where Penn and his English Quakers 
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had settled about twenty-five years before. Preferring still to 
make their home with the Dutch, they determined to finish their 
journey to New York by land, and traveled in the general di- 
rection of New York until they came to the region which they 
afterward made their home on the north and south branches of 
the Raritan.” The truth of the narrative above, taken from 
Dominie Wack, and published and republished in the local his- 
tories of this part of New Jersey, has been questioned of late. 
Parties who have pretty carefully investigated the subject have 
pronounced the story fictitious, not being able to find anything 
confirmatory of it in cotemporary history. And yet it is diffi- 
cult to see how such a story could have originated. However, 
I think we can safely say that as early as 1713 there were Lu- 
therans in the Raritan district, particularly in Somerset county, 
some of whom were Germans. Other immigrants arrived from 
time to time down to the Revolution, when some of the Hes- 
sian soldiers settled in this State joining their German brethren 
in these settlements. It does not appear that these early Ger- 
man settlers in New Jersey brought any ministers with them. 
From information in our possession it would appear that they 
were visited from time to time by Lutheran pastors from New 
York and Philadelphia. The frst minister who visited them 
and organized them into congregations was the Rev. Justus 
Falckner, who was settled in New York City in 1713, and who 
on giving up his field of labor in New York, is said to have 
ended his days in 1723 on the Raritan. He organized the Lu- 
theran churches in Hunterdon, Somerset, Sussex and Bergen 
counties, using both the Dutch and German languages. He 
was the first Lutheran minister ordained in the United States, 
having been set apart to the sacred office in the Wicacoa church 
Philadelphia in 1703 by the Swedish pastors Rudeman, Bjork 
and Sandel. During his pastorate in New York, Rev. Falckner’s 
brother Daniel was made pastor of the Lutheran churches in 
the scattered German settlements in New Jersey, and held this 
position until prevented by the infirmities of old age from per- 
forming the services required by the congregations, when by his 
own consent and approval and the advice of Rev. W. Charles 
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Berkenmeyer, the congregations applied to the Ministerium of 
Hamburg for a missionary, and John August Wolf was in 1734 
sent over as his successor. We have no date of the settlenfent of 
Daniel Falckner over these congregations, but we learn that it 
was during the lifetime of his brother Justus, who died in 1723, 
and as Daniel Falckner already in 1731 had grown old and su- 
perannuated it would seem that we would be pretty safe in plac- 
ing his settlement two years before the death of his brother 
which would bring it back to 171 3. 

In the first volume of the new and excellent History of the 
Lutheran Church in America by Prof. Grabner, of Concordia 
College, St. Louis, we find an account of a visit to the churches 
on the Raritan by the Rev. W. Charles Berkenmeyer, of his in- 
terview with the Rev. Daniel Falckner and the arrangement made 
for securing a new pastor from Hamburg. In as much as this 
visit was made at such an early date, Sept. 1731, and the ac- 
count of the ministry of Daniel Falckner is something new in 
the early history of the Lutheran Church in this country this 
narrative is specially interesting. Prof. Grabner did a good 
work for the church when he hunted up the old manuscript 
journal of pastor Berkenmeyer and for the first time published 
to the world the doings of this early father of our Church in 
this country. It is to be hoped that we may soon have an Eng- 
lish translation of this excellent history. 


FROM BERKENMEYER’S DIARY. 


In New Jersey a series of small German Lutheran congrega- 
tions extended from the Raritan river northward, which had in 
part at least, been sought out already by Justus Falckner. These 
were the congregations on the Raritan, “in the mountains,” at 
Millstone, at Uylekil, at Ramapo, Hanover and Rockaway. 
Over these congregations Daniel Falckner had settled himself as 
pastor already in the lifetime of his brother Justus. After hav- 
ing spent the first years of his residence in America as land 
agent among the fanatics of Pennsylvania, of whom we shall 
hear more later, Daniel Falckner had in the meantime grown 
old. Two daughters had been married by him, one to a brewer, 
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William Dern, the other to a farmer, John Kasner, both of whom 
belonged to their father-in-law’s congregation. Bodily the old 
gentleman was still quite vigorous; his eyes were yet sharp and 
did him good service in hunting herbs. But his Aead was, as 
he said himself, “ke a pumpkin,” and the congregations were 
obliged to look for another pastor. 

There came one Casper Stover from Pennsylvania, who 
preached a trial sermon and would have received a call, but he 
had not been ordained. Daniel Falckner, who had been present 
at the trial sermon, would not ordain him, so the people sent 
him to Philadelphia that he might be ordained there by the 
Swedish pastors. Pastor Eneberg (Tranberg), however, declared 
that he was not authorized by his bishop to ordain, and besides 
this Casper was a rambler (laufer) with whom the congregations 
had much better have nothing to do. So nothing came from 
this call, and a schoolmaster, Musselbeck, who had joked already 
about being the successor of Stover, must return to his school 
room and lecture chair, and the Raritan farmers who would not 
pay Stover for his trial sermon, must allow themselves to be re- 
viled by this ox and ass; therefore they called him a cheat be- 
caused he had raised false hopes, and made them much unneces- 
sary expense and trouble. An attempt to obtain a pastor 
through the interposition of the Swedes was also a failure; and 
one day several of the members of the congregations appeared 
at Dominie Berkenmeyer’s in Hackensack, and begged him to 
come over once and preach and administer the Lord's Suppe: 
to them and others who had withdrawn a long time from pasto: 
Falckner. Since it was announced to him that the people in 
Rockaway had for more than two years withdrawn from Falck 
ner, therefore Berkenmeyer gave the answer, “If the people on 
the Raritan wished to call a new pastor he would not object to 
helping them, and in that case would give them an answer later. 
On the 3d of May, 1731, Dominie Burkenmeyer was invited 
with two of his church officers to come to Rockaway on the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, “in order to settle the affairs of 
the congregations.”” As the result of this visit, old pastor Falck- 
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ner and the congregations agreed to take Berkenmeyer’s advice 
and apply for a pastor to the ministerium of the city of Ham- 
burg. The ministerium called a young man named John Au- 
gustus Wolf, ordained him on the 11th of May, 1734, and sent 
him to these German congregations in New Jersey. Pastor 
Wolf was received with great joy by the congregations, but soon 
showed himself to be utterly incapable and unworthy of the 
sacred office. If, before, these German settlements were as sheep 
without a shepherd, now indeed they had a wo/f within the fold. 
A violent quarrel arose between him and the congregations 
which led to several protracted law suits, and after trying in vain 
for years to get rid of him they only at last succeeded by pay- 
ing him ninety pounds to leave. 

This unfortunate state of affairs in the churches on the Rari- 
tan while under the pastoral care of Rev. Wolf was the occas- 
ion of the meeting of the first Lutheran synod or conference 
held in America. This meeting was called for the purpose of 
adjusting the difficulties existing between Rev. Wolf and his 
congregations. The Synod was first to meet in New York but 
when pastor Wolf did not put in an appearance, they changed 
the place of meeting to the Raritan, where they assembled on 
the 20th of August, 1735. At this synod it appears that the 
laity were in the majority. The church in New York City was 
represented by pastor Berkenmeyer, and lay delegates Charles 
Beckman and Jacob Bos. The church in Hackensack, by Dom- 
inie Knoll, and delegates John Van Norden and Abraham Bos- 
kerk. Peter Frederick represented the (Uylekiler) Wallkill So- 
ciety. From the Rockaway congregation were Balthasar Pickel 
and Larenz Rulofsen, and from Raritan Daniel Schumacker and 
Heinrich Schmid. The following is pastor Berkenmeyer’s ac- 
count of the occasion of this meeting of the first Lutheran 
synod: “In the congregations of Magister Wolf a great dissat- 
isfaction with the official conduct of their pastor existed, and 
the pastor in his turn was likewise dissatisfied with the congre- 
gations. A strife had arisen concerning the question of salary, 
of the perquisites and of the parsonage. The pastor was re- 
proached with neglecting the school and the “confirmanden”— 
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that he did not hold in the business of his office to the liturgy ; 
that he did not preach “from his head” but read it off. After a 
conference, appointed at Berkenmeyer's, had failed on account of 
the absence of Magister Wolf, although pastor Knoll was punc- 
tually present on the 1oth of June, the congregations were asked 
to delegate authorized deputies to a synodical assembly which- 
should be held in the city of New York in August. In the 
credentials which were given pastor Berkenmeyer by his con- 
gregation, authority was given him, “in the name of this church 
council and congregation to advise and to vote, to do and to act 
as his Reverence may see fit according to God’s word and our 
Symbolical Books and the Amsterdam church service.” This au- 
thority as well as a memorial with proposals “to the fraternity” 
was signed by the church officers of the congregations of Al- 
bany, Lunenberg, Newton and Kisketamenesy. This synodi- 
cal meeting resulted in temporarily adjusting the difficulty be- 
tween pastor Wolf and his congregations. But this peace was 
of but short duration. No true or real harmony was established, 
and matters went on from bad to worse for ten long years until 
the difficulty was finally settled by a court of arbitration, consist- 
ing of Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg and Revs. Knoll and Wagner, 
who decided that Wolf should resign his charge on the receipt 
of ninety pounds from the congregation. . Dr. Muhlenberg, who 
has given a report of this trial closes with these observations : 
“Whoever understands the condition of affairs in America will 
feel his heart sink within him as he takes an impartial view of 
such proceedings, which he will be constrained to add, bring 
irremediable injury and scandal upon our Lutheran religion. 
However, we ought to make a distinction and judge righteously. 
Although the people may be described in general as uncivilized 
and barbarous, as indeed they are in a measure, yet we should 
remember that such communities include people of all classes. 
The smallest number have had the advantages of an education. 
Generally they have been brought up in the hamlets of Germany 
and among the ruder classes. So if they lack culture, and now 
and then indulge in uncouth phrases, we have to put up with it ; 
for they still seem anxious to hold on to the religion of their 
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fathers, and are ready to contribute a portion their own limited 
income toward the support of a pastor who may know how to 
accommodate himself to very straitened circumstances. Under 
these conditions, we preachers ought to be the more careful to 
watch over our infant congregations with a father’s love, and not 
to conduct ourselves as their taskmasters. If some bold au- 
dacious spirits occasionally talk loudly about shooting you, it does 
not follow from this that they will do it; and it is not always 
fair to reason a particulare ad universale.” 

While this may not be regarded as a very flattering descrip- 
tion of the early inhabitants of New Germantown and vicinity, 
on the other hand, we have from Dr. Muhlenberg this observa- 
tion: “According to my experience, the people in Jersey have 
much more reverence and respect for religion and divine wor- 
ship than they have in rough Pennsylvania.” 

I will take the liberty to quote another paragraph from the 
Halle Reports which throws considerable light on the condition 
of these churches after the settlement of the Wolf difficulty. 
Muhlenberg says: “The arbitration was held last August. In 
November the two congregations on the Raritan requested me 
to visited them, and to help them into some kind of order. I 
could not refuse, although it was more than seventy miles dis- 
tant from Providence., Accordingly I went, expecting to spend 
about two weeks with them. I gathered their youth together ; 
{ instructed twenty-four young and older persons, and afterwards 
confirmed them, on which occasion they were deeply impressed 
in heart. The young people had indeed been very successful in 
learning the chief parts of the catechism; and although they 
had done this in the Dutch language, nevertheless they under- 
stood the German, and could give very correct answers. I ad- 
ministered the Lord's Supper in both congregations, which had 
not been done in many years. Those who went to the com- 
munion were for the most part people who had had nothing to 
do with Wolf, having come into the country after the troubles 
had been begun. The older members of the congregation also 
had first given Wolf what was due him and had made friends 
with him. O, there were many tears of joy shed among the 
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older people as they witnessed the confirmation of their children. 
Their spirit revived as did the spirit of Jacob, and they said, it 
is enough, if our children, who have been wandering like lost 
sheep are only found and brought back again. Both congrega- 
tions have instructed me to petition our reverend Fathers to send 
them a pastor, under the following conditions : 

1. That he accept the call by way of trial, for three or four 
years. They have been so terribly disappointed once already, 
that a chill runs over them whenever they hear anything said 
about “subscribing,” and while trusting in God, we ought to be 
a little easy with them in this matter. 

2. The two congregations are willing and able to give a faith- 
ful pastor a generous support. 

3. They are also willing to pay the expenses of the pastor’s 
journey ; provided they obtain a good one.” Ten years exper- 
ience with a man like Wolf was well calculated to impress these 
people with the importance of exercising caution in calling a 
pastor. 

Dr. Muhlenberg reports that “there had been two large Lu- 
theran congregations on the Raritan from 1732 until 1736.” 
One of these congregations was known as the “Rockaway” 
congregation which owned a church building spoken of by Dr. 
Muhlenberg in 1749 as “an old wooden church.” It stood in 
or near the present village of Potterstown, in Hunterdon county. 
The other congregation was in Bedminister township, Somerset 
county, near Pluckemin, and was known as “the congregation 
in the hills.” This was the oldest of the Raritan churches. 
Previous to 1746 the Rockaway congregation appears to have 
been divided into three stations, the other two being “Lesly’s 
Land,” (a district between White House and North Branch,) and 
“Fox Hill,” on the borders of Hunterdon and Morris counties. 
For several years these three congregations are spoken of in- 
discriminately by Dr. Muhlenberg as those of “Raritan” and 
“Readingstown,” which indicate the German settlements of 
Hunterdon north and east of the South Branch of the Raritan 
river. Previous to the year 1748 all four of the Raritan con- 
gregations became much reduced and impoverished owing to 
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the protracted litigation with their pastor, Magister John Augus- 
tus Wolf. During these difficulties the Bedminister congrega- 
tions were compelled to give up holding services in this church 
near Pluckemin, and they also lost possession of the one hun- 
dred acres of land which had been secured for church and _par- 
sonage purposes. 

In their troubles and distress, these congregations now sought 
the counsel and help of Dr. Mublenberg, who visited them re- 
peatedly between the years 1744 and 1749, and by his wise and 
paternal advice and assistance, did much to restore both the 


spiritual and temporal affairs of the congregations. Among 


other things, they decided to give up the four small preaching 
stations, and unite in erecting one substantial stone church to 
be erected in the centre of the four congregations, large enough 
to accommodate them all, and where they could hold service 
every Sunday. Thus was founded in 1750 the present Zion 
church at New Germantown, Hunterdon county. “Ralf Smith,” 
says the local historian, “who sold or leased the land on which 
the new church was built, was so much of a churchman as to 
require a definition of doctrine and pledge of Protestantism 
from the Lutheran trustees. Consequently they styled and 
pledged themselves in the conveying instrument and in their 
lease obligating themselves to pay the quit rent, to be “Protes- 
tant dissenters from the Church of Rome, professing and not al- 
lowing any other doctrine to be taught but that according to 
the Lutheran scheme, excepting a further advance toward the 
Protestant churches now established according to the doctrine 
contained in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land,” &c. 

The church edifice as then buiit is described as “almost the 
exact model of the Episcopal church built by Gen. Washington 
at Pohick Creek, Va.” The church was furnished with an organ, 
which was a fine instrument for those days. Seventy-eight 
names were signed to the call to John Albert Weygand, 1748. 
The signers were all “High Dutch” and were inhabitants of 
Readington, Bedminster and Roxbury, as well as Tewksbury.” 
The names of the trustees were Baltus Pickel, Hones Melick, 
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Philip Phice (alias White), Casper Hendershot, Lawrence Rul- 
ison, Samuel Barnard, David Melick, Jacob Kline, Adam Vock- 
erot, Jacob Shipman, George Smut, and Joseph Hornbaker. 
These trustees from different townships were evidently the rep- 
resentatives of different church organizations which formed at’ 
that time one pastorate, and united in calling pastor Weygand. 
Those from Bedminster represented church at Pluckemin, which 
Dr. Muhlenbtrg calls the Bedminster church. They built a new 
stone church as early as 1759, (begun in 1756). The name of 
this church was St. Paul's, and it was included in the charter 
and incorporation with Zion church at New Germantown. This 
charter, which was given in the year 1767, was really an impos- 
ing looking document. A copy of it is in the church records 
written in a good plain hand. During the Revolutionary War 
this church was used as a prison for the British soldiers captured 
after battles of Princeton and Trenton. It is said that they even 
“stabled their horses in the church, took out all the pews and in 
other ways defaced and injured the building.” It was never 
afterwards repaired and used for divine service. Many of the 
members moved away and there being a want of pastoral atten- 
tion, the church like some others, for similar reasons expired. 
The ground reverted to the heirs of the original owners, who 
sold it to the Presbyterians, who now have a chureh where St. 
Paul’s or Bedminister Lutheran Church formerly stood. 
Another organization in connection with the New German- 
town or Raritan church, at this time, and which was doubtless 
represented by the trustees from “Roxbury,” was the church at 
German Valley, eight miles north of New Germantown, in the 
adjoining county of Morris. This was originally a union church, 
the Lutherans and German Reformed occupying the same build- 
ing. When tiis church was first organized, and where the first 
church building was erected, are questions difficult to answer, 
no record of these events having been preserved. There is a 
tradition which has come down to us from the oldest inhabitant, 
that the first church was built of logs, and that it stood on or 
near the site of the old stone church, the walls of which are still 
standing but in a dilapidated condition. This first log church 
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was built by the Lutherans and Reformed probably as early as 
1747. The old stone church referred to above, was built by the 
two congregations as a union church, in the year 1774. This 
church, in form and interna! arrangement, was not unlike the one 
at New Germantown. Both had the same heating fixtures for 
warming the church, which was simply a huge pit in the centre 
of the church filled with glowing charcoal, with no chimney for 
the escape of gas and smoke. Strange to say, some of the 
people occasionally fainted in church. There was a great sound- 
ing board suspended over the little pulpit that stood on one leg 
against the north side of the audience room. There were two 
rows of small windows and a gallery on three sides. Before 
erecting the building, the following article of agreement was 
drawn up and signed by the pastor and officers of each congre- 
gation: “Whereas, we the members of the Evangelical Re- 
formed congregation, and we the members of the Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation, who, by reason of the preachers we have 
with Germantown, by reason of the money expended for the 
church and parsonage house, are members of Zion church, liv- 
ing in the Dutch Valley, Roxbury township, Morris county, are 
willing to build a meeting house jointly; be it hereby known 
to all men that the following conditions were agreed to by the 
subscribers representing both congregations, viz.: 

1. Both parties have agreed to build the meeting house at 
their united expense, so that none of the parties may throw up 
anything to the other. 

2. As the church is built jointly, so it shall be kept up by 
our posterity jointly: the friendship of both congregations giv- 
ing us hope that in case of the necessary repairs of the meeting 
house, the weaker party will be supported by the stronger. 

3. Both parties with respect to public worship shall have an 
equal right; in case both preachers should meet together, then 
alternately the one must wait until 12 o'clock upon the service 
of the other. 

4. For the good of both congregations, none shall be ad- 
mitted to preach but such as are under a regular church govern- 
ment. 
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5. Whereas, we do not only concern ourselves for ourselves, 
but for our posterity also, it is our will and opinion that none of 
the parties shall or can sell their right in any way or manner. 
Acted this 4th day of Feb. 1774, which is testified. 

Henry Muhlenberg, deputy Rector of Zion Corporation, 
Frederick Dellicker, V. D. M. 

Wilhelm Welsch, Dedric Strubel, Conrad Rohric, Casper Eick, 
Anthony Waldorf, Adam Lorentz, Philip Weise, Christopher 
Karn, Leonard Neighbor, Rulof Roulofson, John Swackhammer, 
Andrew Fluckey. 

In November, 1748, candidate John Albert Weygand was 
sent to this field “to serve them by preaching and the instruc- 
tion of the youth,” but the congregations remained under the 
oversight of Muhlenberg under which they had remained since 
the fall of 1745, and he had occasionally visited them and 
preached and administered confirmation and the Lord’s Supper, 
as the others, since Wolf, had not yet received ordination. 
Pastor Weygand was ordained on the first Sunday in Advent, 
1750, and the new stone church at New Germantown was ded- 
icated the same day. This building is still in use by the con- 
gregation as their house of worship, having been at different 
times reconstructed and repaired. It seems that the Rev. John 
Christopher Hartwick, the founder of Hartwick Seminary, preached 
for a short time in this field in the year 1748, probably before 
the settlement of Rev. Weygand, but was never settled as pas- 
tor. Pastor Weygand, having accepted a call to the churches in 
New York City and Bergen county, New Jersey, was succeeded 
by pastor Ludolph Heinrich Schrenk who labored here until 
the end of 1756. By request Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg visited 
the congregation in the Spring of 1757 and remained four 
weeks. At this time the mountain people (Pluckemin) deter- 
mined to build a new stone church. Muhlenberg was to bring 
his family and remain a year. As the parsonage ‘appeared to 
be unsuitable, they promised in four months to build a large 
new one of stone. Dr. Muhlenberg spent five weeks here in 
the Fall of 1757, and two months in the Spring of 1758. At 
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that time he dedicated the new stone church in Bedminister 
(Pluckemin) and promised that in the following year he would 
move to Raritan (New Germantown). According to his promise, 
he moved his family and furniture among the congregations in 
New Jersey, in June, 1759, and was received with extraordinary 
affection. The parish now included the organizations at New 
Germantown, Bedminister and German Valley, where Muhlen- 
berg preached “in the barn of a Mr. H., and from this place he 
took his last departure on his return to Pennsylvania.” Dr. 
Muhlenberg was pastor here for one year. In the year 1760, 
on leaving this field he secured for the congregation the services 
of the Rev. Paul D. Brizelius, a Swede by birth, who with Wm. 
Kurtz had recently been licensed in Philadelphia. When he 
was made the pastor of this charge, Dr. Muhlenberg organized 
the congregation at German Valley, although he had frequently 
preached here before, during his pastorate at New Germantown. 
In the year 1767, pastor Brizelius received and accepted a call 
to Nova Scotia, and was succeeded at New Germantown by 
Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, who-having finished his theological 
studies at Halle, Germany, had recently returned to America. 
He was settled here Feb. 5th, 1769. He was assisted by his 
brother Henry in 1773, who styles himself, “Deputy Rector of 
Zion.” Thus we see that it was the great privilege of the Lu- 
theran churches in New Jersey to enjoy for a season the labors 
of this distinguished family. Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, D. D., 
because of the influence he exerted in the organization of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, has very properly been called 
“the father of American Lutherans.” Having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the best schools in Germany, his mind was well dis- 
ciplined and in this particular he was fully equipped for his life- 
work. He was peculiarly qualified for his mission to America 
by his skill in the languages, for in addition to his knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, he spoke English, Dutch, German, French, 
Latin and Swedish. But what was still more important was his 
deep and heartfelt piety. It has been well said that “while Ed- 
wards was cooperating with the extraordinary outpouring of 
God’s Spirit in New England; while Whitfield was doing the 
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same work in England and America, and the successors of 
Franke were laboring to evangelize Germany, Muhlenberg was 
striving with similar zeal and fidelity to do the work of the 
Lord among his German brethren in this western world.” He 
preached in season and out of season; in churches; from house 
to house; in barns and in the open air. He not only visited 
from house to house, but he went from one German settlement 
to another on horseback without regard to roads and weather 
and swollen streams that ofttimes had to be forded. On one 
occasion in New Jersey, when he and Rev. Graaf, then a young 
man, were returning to New Germantown from a visit to the 
church in Bergen county, on the 3d of Dec. 1759, when they 
came to the second river, the Passaic, which they reached late in 
the afternoon, they found the river swollen and full of floating ice. 
There was a ferry boat to cross the stream which was in charge 
of a colored boy. On this craft they attempted to cross the 
river, and when in the middle of the stream the boy became so 
stiff with cold that he let the boat go, and they floated down 
with the current. In this unpleasant and dangerous state of 
affairs, the preachers pushed their horses in the water, jumped 
on their backs and swam ashore, and spent the night with a 
friend in Newark. 

THANKSGIVING SERVICE, OCT. 30TH, 1759, AT NEW GERMANTOWN, 

NEW JERSEY. 

The following account is copied from Dr. Muhlenberg’s Halle 
Reports: 

“The 30th of Oct. 1759 was observed by pastor Muhlenberg 
in New Germantown, N. J., as a day of thanksgiving over the 
glorious deeds of God which the all gracious and almighty Lord 
of Sabaoth hath wrought after short intervals to the great com- 
fort of the Protestant church which is sitting in ashes. 

1. The victory of his Highness, Prince Ferdinand (Duke of 
Brunswick), at Minden, Aug. Ist, 1759. 

2. The victory of Admiral Boscowen over the French fleet 
at Toulon, by Algarve. 

3. The wonderful victory of General Wolf over the French 
at Quebec in Canada. 
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The following was the order of service: 

1. The seventy-eight Psalm. 

2. Hymn, sing fourth to eighth verses, “Be love and praise 
to highest God.” 

3. Humble prayer. 

4. Calling attention to the 20th chapter of 2 Chronicles, 8th 
chapter of the book of Esther, the 4th chapter of the first book 
of Maccabees, from the ist to the 25th verse, the 9th chapter 
of Ecclesiastes from the 13th verse to the end. 

5. Singing, “Now let all thank God.” 

6. Humiliation of ourselves, the congregation joining kneel- 
ing, and afterwards arising and giving thanks. 

7. Read the 126th Psalm and close with the 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 
and 12th verses of the hymn, “Nun lest uns gehn und treten, 
Mit singen und mit beten.” 

Dr. Muhlenberg’s son Peter, who in 1769 succeeded Paul 
Brizelius as pastor of the church at New Germantown, in the 
year 1772 accepted a call to the German Lutheran church at 
Woodstock, Virginia. The American Revolution breaking out 
soon after, he earnestly espoused the cause of the colonists, and 
joined the army, accepting from Washington, with whom he 
was on terms of personal friendship, a colonel’s commission 
with authority to raise a regiment. His last sermon to an im- 
mense congregation of Germans, gathered from all parts of the 
country, was on the duty men owe to their country. He closed 
his sermon by saying, “There is a time for all things, a time to 
preach, a time to pray, and a time to fight, and now is the time 
to fight,” and stripping off his gown after the service he stood 
there in a colonel’s uniform, and, drawing from his pocket his 
commission from Gen. Washington, called upon his congrega- 
tion for volunteers. The scene that followed is described as one 
of the most touching exhibitions of patriotic devotion that oc- 
curred during the war of the Revolution. Mothers brought 
their sons and wives urged their husbands to join the ranks and 
follow their pastor in his new calling. It is said that three hun- 
drew names were enrolled on the spot. In the year 1777, he 
was made brigadier generai and at the close of the war major 
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general. After the war he removed to Pennsylvania where he 
was elected a member of the supreme executive council and in 
1785 became vice president of the Commonwealth. He was a 
member of congress in 1789-'91, 1793-95 and 1799-1801. 
In 1801 he was elected U. S. Senator, but resigned the next 
year and was appointed supervisor of the revenue for the dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. From 1805 untill his death he was collec- 
tor of the port of Philadelphia. 

His younger brother Henry, who was assistant pastor to his 
brother and father at New Germantown, and who styled himself 
“deputy rector of Zion,”’ went from here to Philadelphia where 
he assisted his father, and afterward in 1780 he became pastor of 
the church at Lancaster. He became quite noted as a botanist, 
wrote several books on the subject, was a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and of several philosophical and phy- 
sical societies in Germany and Sweden. He died in Lancaster, 
May 25th, 1815. 

I would here observe that the Rev. William Augustus Muhlen- 
berg, D. D., of the Episcopal Church, author of the familiar 
hymn, “I would not live alway,” was a great-grand son of Dr. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The Muhlenbergs were suc- 
ceeded in the New Germantown congregations by the Rev. 
William Graaf, who was settled here in 1775. He came from 
Bergen county where he had labored for fifteen years as pastor 
of the churches of Ramapough and Hackensack, and labored 
in this field until his death in 1808. During his ministry a new 
church was built and a congregation was organized at Spruce 
Run. During Rev. Graaf’s long pastorate of nearly thirty-four 
years, his congregation became so Americanized that they re- 
quired preaching in the English language, which, in his broken 
accent he gave them from time to time during the latter part of 
his ministry, and his pastorate may be said to virtually close the 
German history of these congregations. 

The following extract is a translation by the Rev. J. F. Cham- 
bers, and as the “hero” of the story was pastor of the New Ger- 
mantown church, it forms a part of the history of the congre- 
gation. 
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A MINISTER'S WOOING. 


In H. M. Muhlenberg’s manuscript diary at the date of Jan- 
uary, 1750, is found the following : 

Mr. Weygand reported that he had married in December the 
daughter of a Mr. Van Doren. Mr. Van Doren is by trade a 
tailor and had been forwarded to the province of New York in 
a complimentary manner with a stock of books by the court- 
preacher, Bohme, of blessed memory (Ziegenhagen’s predeces- 
sor in London). His comfortable circumstances and edifying 
address, the scarcity of preachers, the independent ways of 
America, the high esteem of the Germans for the court-preacher, 
Bohme, the man’s own desire and longing, had all cooperated 
in enabling him to obtain ordination. The preachers in New 
York would not consent to it, but showered imprecations and 
numberless reproaches upon him in the public press. The 
Swedish preachers in Pennsylvania would not consent to it. At 
length he was ordained by an old German preacher in Pennsy!- 
vania, named Herkel, and sent back with evidences of ordination. 
After this he preached and administered the sacraments for sev- 
eral years among a few congregations in the province of New 
York until he moved into New Jersey and labored for several 
years among the Low Dutch Reformed and Lutheran congrega- 
tions in common. He was so accomodating there that he ad- 
ministered the communion to the Reformed after their manner, 
and to the Lutheran after theirs. But at last by this means 
both parties became at variance, said he was a hypocrite and 
cast him off. He did not live far from Raritan, visited us sev- 
eral times and would like to have taken charge of the mountain 
congregations in Upper Milford, Saccum, etc., but the Provi- 
dence of God, whose leadings we desire to follow, did not so or- 
dain. 

Weygand lived with one of the elders, Balthes Pickle, Round 
Valley, New Jersey, who was a man of wealth and had helped 
on the building of the new church more than any other person, 
and had also provided, out of his own means, an organ and other 
things necessary for orderly worship. This man had two elderly 
(betagte) daughters. The older had died in the previous fall 
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and the younger, whom I confirmed, together with all his sons, 
was still living. This younger daughter was a virtuous person, 
had the womanly adornment spoken of in 1 Peter, 2 : 3-4, was 
industrious, very skillful in household matters, and lacked only 
the outward beauty of a worldly sort. She was no doubt in- 
tended for Mr. Weygand (!!). But he paid his brief respects 
to her father very abruptly and demanded his consent to be 
given within a quarter of an hour, and would not give the father 
the usual time for deliberation, threw the father over (figuratively 
of course) and then went straight to Van Doren’s house and 
was married to his daughter by her father. After this he kept 
urging the congregation very strongly to buy a farm upon which 
he might live. But the people were engaged in the difficult 
work of building a church and were already in debt. Never- 
theless they involved themselves in' more debt and bought a 
farm. Mr. Van Doren then sold his place and bought a farm 
near his son-in-law. In this neighborhood there also dwelt an 
old retired preacher, Langenfeld by name, and eight miles off 
Mr. Wolf is now living. 

The elders of the church and another person of equal im- 
portance were disturbed by these proceedings and brought 
against their preacher the following complaints : 

1. Mr. Weygand had wooed the elder’s daughter not as a 
minister should, but like a dissolute college youth. 

2. He had used in giving the communion to two sick people, 
instead of the consecrated wafers, red sealing wafers with which 
letters are closed. 

3. When the elders called him to an account for this he had 
replied that the ministers in Frankford-on-the-Main did thus. 

4. He had married the daughter of a man whose oldest son 
had become a Quaker in Pennsylvania, and whose oldest daugh- 
ter had married Deyling, a Zinzendcerfer. 

5. He had thrown the congregation into heavier indebted- 
ness by impetuously urging them to buy him a farm. 

6. Should his father-in-law come to live with him he might 
lead his son-in-law astray. 


7. The congregation were at one time observing a day of 
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strict fasting and prayer, which the authorities had ordered, 
when two of the elders on coming into the parsonage after ser- 
vice, found the minister's wife busy at the spinning wheel. 

8. When he ought to have given the communion to a sick 
man, who was going to leave the church several hundred pounds, 
he was not at home but was engaged in doing his courting and 
was busied with his personal affairs. 

Muhlenberg goes on to remark, “What this ferment may lead 
to only the future will show.” Since the worthy fathers (on the 
other side of the ocean) could not find anyone to supply the 
churches on the Raritan, and Weygand came so opportunely, I 
feel relieved of responsibility with regard to him, for I acted 
with deliberation and indeed, under all the circumstances, could 
not have done otherwise than I did. I find first in looking at 
myself and then in looking at others that the lack of faithful, 
steady and experienced laborers is a great hindrance to the 
spread of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. May the Lord have 
compassion upon us and send faithful laborers into his harvest.” 

Not long afterwards Mr. Weygand attended a meeting of the 
Synod of Philadelphia when he expected arrangements would 
be made to ordain and install him over the congregations on the 
Raritan. But what was his chagrin to find the above com- 
plaints against him presented by a committee of three elders, 
who asked that the ordination, already announced publicly to 
take place at a certain time, should be postponed at least until 
the new church was dedicated, and their pastor had had time to 
improve upon his past conduct. Says Muhlenberg, “We dared 
not ordain him forcibly, as it were, but were at a loss what to 
do, and so also was Mr. Weygand, because it had been given 
out everywhere that he was to be ordained. The protest was 
indeed a very great punishment for Mr. Weygand, since he had 
brought it upon himself by his frivolous behaviour.” 

Rev. Graaf was a native of the town of Leinengen in the 
southwestern part of Germany; he pursued and finished his 
theological education at Geissen in Hesse Darmstadt. After 
his arrival in America his services were secured for the congre- 
gations in Bergen county by Dr. Muhlenberg. At the breaking 
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out of the Revolution he accepted a call from the united con- 
gregations in Hunterdon and Morris counties. He is described 
as “a learned and pious minister of the gospel, faithful in the 
discharge of his official duties, anda kind and indulgent parent.” 
Soon after his removal to New Germantown he lost his com- 
panion ; during the latter years of his life he married an elderly 
lady who survived him. He was esteemed and beloved by his 
congregations for the many amiable qualities of his character as 
well as for the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties; and 
when age and bodily infirmities forbade their continuance, the 
congregation cheerfully supported him until the day of his death.” 
His remains were buried near the north-east corner of the church 
at New Germantown and the following inscription is on the stone 
that marks his resting place: “Im Memory of Wm. Graaf, Rec- 
tor of Zion’s Church in New Germantown, Born at Grunstadt in 
the county of Leiningen, in Germany, in the year 1727, and 
departed this life May the 31st, 1809, aged 82 years. ‘I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord.’” 

Rev. Graaf was pastor here during the trying times of the 
American Revolution, and the following entry in the church book 
will give us something of an idea of the financial difficulties the 
church was at that time called to pass through : 

“There never was a time in any age, or in any country such 
a perplexity and uncertainty of money affairs and settling es- 
tates as we have seen in our present unhappy war since the 
year 1776, that therefore our successors need not wonder to see 
so many different actions recorded, neither can any in time to 
come believe what trouble and pains it required to save our little 


“estate from destruction. From fol. 43 is to be seen in what 


manner the legacy was paid to the corporation and how far 
from time to time the money was secured and the interest settled. 
In the year 1779, the last settlement being made aad the money 
depreciating from that time very fast, yea amazingly, it was not 
thought worth while to call the vestry together until times 
might take a better turn. But this not happening, and being 
necessary to bring our little estate upon a better footing than 
Vor. XXVIII. No. 1. 17 
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the times would allow, the vestry and some members of the con- 
gregation met the first time on March 19th, 1781, to deliberate in 
what manner we could settle it and do justice to the church and 
to the debtors. The money when received, though not being of 
its full value then, was still looked upon as good in expectation 
that the war would soon be at anend. But finding the contrary, 
times growing worse from year to year, the money depreciating 
in an astonishing manner, also by an established law of the 
present government in the year 1780, the continental or circu- 
lating money having lost already in 1777 half its value, being 
according to law two for one, in 1778 it became five for one, in 
1779 twenty for one, in 1780 sixty for one, in 1781 one hun- 
dred and fifty for one, whereupon the money came entirely to 
no value at all, and consequently every one in the country had 
work enough to save his own from destruction,” &c. In 1770 
the following resolution of the vestry was recorded. This was 
during the ministry of the Muhlenbergs : 

“The pro tem. rector or his regular assistant minister shall 
perform divine service on every second Sunday and Feast day 
in Zion church, and for so doing enjoy undisturbed habitation 
on the glebe and the yearly legacy of Baltes Pickel. Also every 
fourth Sunday he shall preach in Roxbury, called the Valley, 
and receive from that congregation twenty pounds. Also every 
fourth Sunday in St. Paul’s church, Bedminister, and catechise 
the children, receiving twenty pounds therefor.” 

Among the list of marriages recorded in the old church book 
at New Germantown by Rev. Graaf we find one name with the 
following Latin note appended. “fic est asinus. Comment is 
unnecessary. Dominie Graaf is described by a local historian 
as a stout, fine looking man, and a splendid horseman. Dressed 
in his three cornered cocked hat and military boots he made an 
imposing appearance. He defied the storm, never turning his 
head to the right or left. He rode with military precision 
straight to his object.” 

e [CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE. | 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians. By Rev. T. K. Abbott, B. D., D. Litt., Pro- 
fessor in Trinity College, Dublin. pp. LXv, 315. $2.50 net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians and to Philemon, by Rev. Martin R. Vincent, D. D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. pp. XLV., 201. $2.00 net. 

® Our high estimate of the previous volumes of the International Criti- 
cal Commentary is not lowered by the two latest volumes that have ap- 
peared. The volumes on the New Testament come nearer to our ideal 
of a Commentary than any other publication of its kind. They are 
based on scientific methods of exegesis, giving attention primarily to 
philology, following consistently historico-grammatical canons. 

This does not involve in the hands of a scholar and a master like Dr. 
Abbott any serious departure from the Church’s common faith, but 
shows that faith to be correctly derived from the sacred Scriptures. 

Holding that ev "Eyec@ is not genuine our author regards the so- 
called Ephesian letter as addressed not to a church, but to the Gentile 
converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis and Colossae, and elsewhere in Phry- 
gia and the neighborhood of that province. And he accepts Light- 
foot’s theory that this Letter along with that to the Colossians and 
that to Philemon was written from the Roman captivity. In the first 
verse of the Epistle Dr. Abbott calls attention to the identity of the 
Church with the saints, the earlier Epistles (Cor., Gal., Thess.) being 
addressed rj} €xxAnoia, Eph., Phil., Coll., rézs ay ious, showing the 
origin of the definition of the Church as “the Communion of Saints.’’ 
Those who accept Paul’s authority will be slow to contest this Protest- 
ant definition. ‘The use of ayo certainly gives a more personal 
coloring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the Church 
as individuals rather than as a body.”’ 

The author is master of the literature on these two Epistles, and his 
work is largely a review of previous interpretations, enabling the stu- 
dent to exercise his own judgment on the conflicting expositions which 
great scholars have given on various passages. 

Dr. Vincent’s scholarship has been well attested by his four volumes 
on ‘Word Studies in the New Testament.’’ Like Dr. Abbott he is con- 
servative and candid as well as independent. His comments on the 
Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon are based on the conviction 
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that both are from the pen of the Apostle, but the date of the former 
as related to that of the three Asiatic epistles, cannot be determined 
with certainty. 

While grammatical and lexical considerations receive professedly the 
principal attention, the more important theological bearings of certain 
passages are not overlooked. A long and learned excursus is devoted 
to the classic paragraph 1. 5-8, in which Paul “rises above the level of 
Epistolary Colloquialism ; but the impulse to the higher flight is emo- 
tional rather than philosophical.’’ Dr. Vincent acknowledges it as 
‘quite legitimate to define popgn in this passage as that ‘form,’ what- 
ever it be, which carries in itself and expresses or embodies the essen- 
tial nature of the being to whom it belongs.’? He assumes the doc- 
trine of the pre-incarnate existence of Christ, “the necessary presup- 
position of the Pauline doctrine of redemption.’’ ‘*He existed before 
his incarnation as essentially one with God, and that objectively, and 
not merely in God’s self-consciousness,’’ as Beyschlag holds. When, 
however, our author comes to the point that ‘‘something was obtained 
by Christ as the result of his incarnation and of his perfect obedience 
therein, which he did not possess before his incarnation, and which he 
could not have possessed without it,’’ the subject would, to our mind, 
be rendered clearer, if a careful distinction were made between the 
eternally divine Son of God and the historic theanthropic personality. 
As God he bas now as from eternity co-equal glory with the Father— 
as his birthright, but as a corresponding consequence of his incarnation 
and attendant humiliation he has this also as the God-man. The latter 
was bestowed upon him at his exaltation. It is his exaltation. 

In the excursus on Paul’s conception of righteousness, the author 
comes dangerously near to the Tridentine dogma of an inwrought 
righteousness. ‘*Righteousness is effected in a believer by the trans- 
fusion into him of Christ’s life and character, not by Christ’s righteous- 
ness being placed to his account.”’ 

Granted that God does not justify a man without sanctifying him, 
that man is not declared righteous without a new beginning of right- 
eousness being actually and directly created in him, granted also that 
faith is a generative principle, a moral energy, nay even that it is ger- 
minal righteousness, yet this must not be so represented as to obscure 
the core of the Gospel that Christ receives sinners, that just as they 
are he embraces them, and that personal righteousness is the result of 
their being accepted as righteous, doubtless indeed the object aimed at 
by that acceptance. Call it a legal fiction, a reflection on God's truth- 
fulness or what you will, the sinner obtains remission and righteous- 
ness before God not because of what is in him, but because of what is 
in his representative and redeemer. + 

The excursus on ‘Bishops and Deacons,’’ is one of the most satis- 
factory discussions ever published on that vexed subject.. The outcome 
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of the best literature on it is succinctly presented in the sentence: ‘‘The 
Pauline Epistles, omitting the Pastorals, exhibit church polity in a ru- 
dimentary and fluid state in which official designations are not sharply 
defined, and the offices themselves have not taken permanent and defi- 
nite shape.’’ 

An index of subjects and one of Greek words add a valuable feature 
to each volume. E. J. W. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, by Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Ph. D., D. D., Washburn Professor of Church History in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. pp. 681. $2.50 net. 
Those who exult over the great and rapid advances in theological 

science will find this a volume after their own heart. And those who want 
the latest and most radical phases of progress are no longer under the 
necessity of going to Germany for them. The commodity sought for 
can be furnished in the home market and of a quality in no wise inferior 
to the best German article. 

For boldness of criticism, subjectively of argumentation, rashness of 
generalization and indifference to practical consequences, Dr. McGif- 
fert deserves to stand abreast of Weizicker and Harnack to whom as 
well as to Prof. Ramsay he expresses his obligations. 

In proof of this, take his disposition of Paul’s second visit to Jerusa- 
lem as recorded by the author of the Acts, who in 11 : 30 represents 
Paul and Barnabas as sent thither by the Antiochean Christians, to carry 
contributions for the relief of the brethren that dwelt in Judea. To Dr. 
McGiffert’s mind ‘it is clear that Paul intended the Galatians to under- 
stand that during the fourteen years that succeeded his conversion he 
had been in Jerusalem only twice.’? On this assumption we are con- 
fronted with the dilemma of either charging Paul with intentionally 
deceiving the Galatians, or else charging Luke with colossal stupidity 
for representing as two journeys ‘‘two independent accounts of the 
same journey in his sources.’? Acts XI and xv are presumed both to 
refer to the same event, the second of the two visits mentioned by Paul 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, but as the occasion was given differently 
in the two cases, Luke ‘‘supposed them to refer to separate events, and 
inserted them at what seemed to him the proper points in his narative.’’ 
Surely, ‘if this be the case the difficulty disappears,’’ and with it disap- 
pears the character of the author of the Acts asa historian. Could 
we suppose Dr. McGiffert to have treated his sources in a like clumsy 
and conscienceless fashion as this author, we should deem it time lost 
to take any notice of his work. Happily Dr. M. does not credit the 
faithful companion of St. Paul with such a literary faux fas. The most 
that can be said of him is that he was the writer of the document con- 
taining the ‘*we’’ passages. 

Our author handles the reported decision of the Apostolic Confer- 
ence with like freedom. ‘It is very difficult to suppose that such a de- 
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cree as is contained in vss. 28 and 29 was adopted at this time.’ 
‘‘There is no sign in Paul’s Epistles that he ever put the decree into 
force in any of his churches.’’ For Paul to acquiesce in this action 
‘‘would have been to lay a burden upon the Gentiles not as great, to be 
sure, as the Judaizers would have liked, but none the less opposed to 
his principle of complete liberty,’’ as though the cool-headed champion 
of freedom from the law of Moses, had not repeatedly laid down the 
law of love, which imposes ‘‘necessarily’’ on us abstinence from things 
that are abhorrent to our brethren, however innocent they may appear 
unto us. With his ideas of what ‘‘Paul certainly could not require’’ or 
what ‘the could not consent that others should require,’’ Prof. McGif- 
fert concludes ‘‘either that the decree was never adopted and promul- 
gated by the Church of Jerusalem, or if it was, that it was done with- 
out Paul’s knowledge and consent, and hence not under the circum- 
stances recorded in Acts xv.’’ The author of the Acts discovering 
such a decree in a certain document and not knowing its exact date, in- 
serted it in his work in what seemed to him the most appropriate place. 

Even the Apostle himself is represented as ‘‘evidently’’ finding him- 
self sometimes ‘‘on uncertain ground,’’ as, for instance, when in spite 
of his principle that in Christ all differences of rank, station, sex and 
age disappear, he felt constrained to oppose the practice of women pray- 
ing or prophesying with their heads unveiled. He accommodated himself 
here to traditional prejudice, to the policy of what is expedient, and 
found an argument for his opposition in the fact that by creation the 
woman was made subject to the man, but ‘Paul himself evidently felt 
the weakness of the argument, and its inconsistency with the general 
principles.” 

Dr. McGiffert’s temper does not warrant the contrast which may here 
be suggested, between his confidence in Apostles or Evangelists, and his 
confidence in his own views of things. So far from being given to pos- 
itive assertions, he has a marked partiality for the potential mood. 
And much as one may criticize his standpoint or question the soundness 
of his historic judgment, his great learning and the masterful treatment 
of his subject must be not only admitted but admired. Furthermore, 
while radical and negative in certain lines, his work is also conservative 
and positive in others. It knows nothing of the alleged conflict be- 
tween Petrine theology and Pauline theology, and while lucidly and 
candidly setting forth the difference of conception between the Pauline 
presentation of Christianity and the Johannine, Paul and John are 
shown at the same time to have been ‘fundamentally agreed touching 
the person of Christ and the nature of the Christian life.”’ It also holds 
that “the only really pseudonymous work in the New Testament”’ is Sec- 
ond Peter. 

The volume belongs to the International Theological Library and is 
in every way worthy of a place in that series. E. J. W. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S. R. 

Driver, D. D. pp. XVIII, 577. $2.50 net. 

This book is volume I. of The International Theological Library, 
edited by Drs. Charles A. Briggs, Union Seminary, New York, and 
Stewart D. F. Salmond, Free Church College, Aberdeen. As such it 
is a new and enlarged edition of a former work by the author, under 
the same title, of which the late Dr. Schaff said, ‘‘It is the most schol- 
arly and critical work in the English language on the literature of the 
Old Testament.’’ Dr. Driver has been one of the most arduous of the 
Old Testament students, a pioneer in the work of Old Testament Higher 
Criticism,-not simply the advocate of, but the leader in, many of the ex- 
treme positions of the present critical movement. The work of the 
Higher Criticism is here laid before the student. The book is a monu- 
ment of special scholarship. All the steps of the process of investiga- 
tion and the results of it are tabulated in most practicable reference 
form. Asarule the arguments for the conclusions are not given. It 
is assumed that that work has been done. This is a book of results. 
The entire literature of the Old Testament is covered. The bibliograph-~ 
ical references are voluminous, and three indexes are added. It is the 
student’s handbook of the Old Testament literature from the view- 
point of the Higher Critic. 

A minute criticism of the volume before us would be the work of the 
special student. Dr. Driver’s positions are well-known, his scholar- 
ship is undoubted, and the editors of this new series of commentaries 
have served themselves well in securing him to prepare this volume. 

As a piece of book-making this volume reflects new credit upon the 
Messrs. Scribners, revealing once more their commanding position 
among American publishers. H.C. A. 


LUTHERAN AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Sermons on the Gospels. For the Sundays and Principal Festivals of 
the Church Year by Dr. Martin Luther. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Two vols. pp. 455, 604. $2.50 per set. 

Sermons on the Passion of Christ, By Dr. Martin Luther. Translated 
from the German. pp. 227. 75 cents. 

One scents a different air in these pages from that which breathes in 
much of the modern literature that appears under religious titles. Here 
all is faith, salvation, while the latter are filled with criticism, negation. 

Verily no better service can be rendered in these days to the cause of 
Christianity than the dissemination of such volumes as the two before 
us, which consist of the sermons which the Reformer preached to his 
own household that ‘tas the head of the family he might do his duty 
towards them, by instructing them how to lead a Christian life.’”’” And 
no better book save the Bible can be placed to day in the hands of Chris- 
tian parents as a manual for the pious training of their households. 
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The greater part of this work was first brought out in English by 
the publisher for the Joint Obio Synod some twenty years since, the 
translations having been made by Prof. E. Schmid and Rev. D. M. Mar- 
tens. The plates have now passed into the hands of the Augustana B ook 
Concern, which issues this new edition complete in two volumes 

The remainder of the original work, viz., a series of thirteen ser- 
mons on the Passion History together with a chapter of Introductory 
Meditations, is bound separately. The two volumes on the Gospels are 
sold only in sets, while the third volume of Passion Sermons may be 
had separately, an advantageous arrangement both in respect to con- 
venience and cost. ' 

Pastors, especially, will doubtless want the whole work. It is a 
treasure house of the richest and most profound meditations on the 
Gospel Lessons for the Church Year, by the universally acknowledged 
prince of Bible expositors and preachers. Another such a thesaurus of 
deep theology, practical piety, and homiletical suggestiveness can 
scarcely be found in the whole field of Biblical literature. E. J. W. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Martin Luther’s Auslegung des Alten Testaments. (Fortsetzung). 
Auslegung iiber die grossen und etliche der Kleinen Propheten, 
nimlich Hose, Joel und Amos. 4to. pp. 1837. 

We greet with unwonted satisfaction Vol. VI. of Luther’s “Sammt- 
lich Schriften’? issued with the most careful and competent editorial re- 
vision by the Missouri Synod. Were it only in some one’s power to 
place this splendid, invaluable publication in the library of every Luth- 
eran minister! ‘The appearance in English (noticed elsewhere) of Lu- 
ther’s Theology by Kostlin does not supersede the complete works of 
Luther, but renders the possession of the latter all the more desirable. 

Walch comprehended in his VI. volume all of Luther’s expositions of 
the prophets which were extant at the time, but the material has been 
so largely augmented by the new finds in Zwickau and Altenburg, that 
it was no longer possible to include it all in one volume. Hence the con- 
tents of the present volume are limited to the exposition of Isaiah— 
Amos, the remainder being reserved for volume XiV, soon to appear. 

Somewhat of the prodigious character of this task may be inferred 
from the fact that comparatively a very small proportion of his writings 
on the prophets was published by Luther himself in the German lan- 
guage. All the rest had to be in part thoroughly revised from the 
Latin, and in part translated anew. The conscientious, tireless industry 
of these editors in their determination to recover the pure text is above 
all praise. They want the real Luther and not a vitiated text of his 
writings, and they evidently spare no pains to attain their ideal. The 
outcome of their work is accordingly an edition which stands incom- 
parably above the Erlangen and Walch editions. The typography, pa- 
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per and binding of this grand publication are a worthy setting of the 
invaluable redaction of the contents. z. 5. W. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Error of Modern Missouri. Edited by George H. Schodde, Ph. D. 
8vo. pp. 802. $2.00. 

This ponderous and formidable volume contains the Ohio side of the 
famous controversy between the Joint Synod of Ohio and the Missouri- 
ans on the subject of Predestination. It consists, according to the 
crowded title page, of three parts: The error of Modern Missouri ; its 
inception, development and refutation as set forth in, I. The present 
Controversy on Predestination ; a contribution to its history and proper 
estimate, by F. W. Stellborn, D. D. II. “Intuitu Fidei,’ by Rev. F. 
A. Schmidt, D. D. Ill. A Testimony against the False Doctrine of 
Predestination recently introduced by the Missouri Synod, by several 
former members of the Missouri Synod. Each of these lengthy treat- 
ises has been translated from the German. 

No. l. covers three parts: the first, a dogmatic historical introduc- 
tion to the subject; the second, the Formula of Concord and the Old 
Lutheran theologians; and the third, the doctrine of Predestination in 
the Missouri Synod. 

No. Il. propounds and answers the three questions: first, What was 
the substantial content of the doctrine ‘‘in foresight of faith’’ as taught 
by the Fathers? Secondly, Did these depart from the Confession by 
teaching this doctrine? thirdly, Is this doctrine “‘Intuitu Fidei’’ taught 
by the Lutheran Confession ? 

No. Ill. contains a series of theses “with their discussion by the au- 
thors and ministers who had felt themselves constrained to withdraw 
from the Missouri Synod on account of the grave errors that body had 
set out to promulgate.’? The volume closes with a history of the con- 
troversy. 

[hat discussions of this character should make their appearance in 
these days, rend asunder an ecclesiastical body to which Providence had 
committed a golden opportunity for the upbuilding of Christ's king- 
dom, and now thrust themselves upon public attention, is a sign not of 
the times but of disregard of the times. About the last thing to have 
been looked for in our extremely busy and practical age is a determined 
and acrimonious polemic on a question, which no body of theologians 
in any past age of the Church was able to settle, and which many wise 
and good men have given up as incapable of ‘solution. It may be that 
the giants of Ohio and Missouri can reconcile Articles I]. and XI. of 
the Form of Concord, it may be that they can analyze the mystery at- 
tending the creation of the new life, it may be that they can fathom the 
mind of the Infinite, and tell us whether foreknowledge precedes elec- 
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tion, but we fear that outside of their respective Synods few will have 
the energy to wrestle with these appalling themes, which in the hey- 
day of theological and philosophical controversy defied solution. 

There are two things involved in salvation which to us are the core 
of the whole question at issue: First, the indisputable fact that God 
saves no man without faith ; and, secondly, that we cannot conceive how 
this fact of faith can at any stage in eternity have been shut out from 
the knowledge of the Eternal. Salvation of necessity includes faith ; 
omniscience of necessity includes foreknowledge. 

The prodigious industry of the authors of these treatises, their as- 
siduity, learning and devotion to conviction, can only command our ad- 
miration, and though to the writer it would seem that matters of more 
pressing importance to the Church of Christ could more worthily en- 
gage the talents here employed, they have undoubtedly brought to- 
gether a large storehouse of dogmatic, historic and exegetical matter 
which is calculated to stimulate further inquiry and to lead to a fuller 
and clearer knowledge of the truth. The value of the work for refer- 
ence would have been greatly enhanced by a topical index. Attention 
is called to the following errata: 

Page 198, number 5, beginning at the énd of sixth line read instead 
of that sentence the following: Besides this Missouri also teaches what 
Huber with the Lutherans maintained over against the Calvinists, 
namely, universal grace, redemption and vocation. 

Page 450, in note, second line read ’68 instead of ’86. 

In fourth line from top, in same note, read Heshusius instead of Hun- 
nius. 

Page 451, in note, second line from top read defend instead of denied. 

Page 695, in second paragraph in next to last line read unregenerate 
instead of regenerate. E. J. W. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Theology of Luther in its Historical Development and Inner Har- 
mony. Dr. Julius Koéstlin. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by Rev. Charles E. Hay, D. D. Complete in Two Volumes. 
pp. 511, 614. $4.50 net. 

If evidence were needed that the Lutheran Publishing House is mind- 
ful of the object of its founding ang up to date in its enterprise, these 
two substantial volumes of the Reformer’s Theology must convince the 
most obstinate doubter. Whatever may be the deserts or the short- 
comings of this house, the publication of Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the issue of Kostlin’s Luth- 
er’s Theology combine to erect for it a monument that will not perish 
while the Lutheran Church remains in this country. 

It isa happy coincidence, furthermore, that the former volume owes 
its excellent English garb primarily to the sainted Rev. C. A. Hay, D. 
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D., and that the idiomatic, faithful and elegant translation of the pres- 
ent work is to be credited to the hand of his worthy son who reveals 
unusual merits as a translator. 

The author’s mode of presentation will surprise and delight the 
reader, especially if he be a layman or a man of untrained mind. The 
work does not consist of dry citations or of abstract dogmatic state- 
ments, systematically formulated, but the concrete historic back ground 
for Luther’s teachings at any given stage appears in connection with 
the doctrine and presents it in its proper setting. Luther’s career, his 
personal conflict with Romanism and with radicalism, becomes the key 
of his other doctrines as well as of justification by faith, and no cita- 
tion from his works is sure of being properly understood unless the 
living connection with outward controversy or inward conflict is cor- 
rectly known. 

The pages of this volume really trace the life of Luther and with it 
and by it exhibit his teachings, of course only in a condensed form, the 
reader being referred by the footnotes to the Erlangen Edition of his 
works and to other authorities. This makes delightful reading, and we 
can hardly think of any religious reader who would not find the work 
intensely interesting. To our mind the Board has made quite a hit in 
bringing out a work, which is not only an indispensable boon to Eng- 
lish Lutheran ministers, but for which may be predicted a large demand 
from ministers and intelligent lay readers of all Protestant communions. 

Two other predictions may also here be made: We shall henceforth 
have less quoting of Luther’s opinions in settlement of doctrinal con- 
troversies on the part of men who cannot read a line he wrote. Lu- 
ther’s exact teaching on all controverted points is from this on ac- 
cessible to all whose scholastic attainments are bounded by the English 
tongue. Again, the practice of citing an utterance from Luther’s pen 
or voice as decisive of anything is about ended. Luther’s theology is 
full of apparent contradictions, for his views vary not only with different 
periods of his development, but they present varying aspects as they are 
expressed on the one hand with reference towards Rome, on the other 
with reference toward fanaticism. His position in the one conflict must 


‘ inevitably be modified by the position required in the other conflict. 


And what the Reformer really meant to teach on any point cannot be 
known accurately unless the circumstances and conditions under which 
he spoke are known. 

This is the great merit of Késtlin’s method. Luther’s conflicting ut- 
terances which appear to some as an insoluble enigma, the author traces 
and exhibits in so masterly a way that the apparent inconsistencies are 
fully harmonized. Their inner unity is demonstrated. There isa vast 
universe of thought, which admits of fragments here and there being 
apparently irreconcilable with each other, yet a marvelous unity runs 


through it all, as the faithful student of these volumes will discover. 
E. J. W. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Celebrated Trials. By Henry Lauren Clinton, Author of *Extraordi- 

nary Cases.’’ With Nine Portraits. pp. 626. 

In this book the author has collected the accounts of some of the 
more important cases in which he was counsel during his long and dis- 
tinguished practice at the New York bar. Trials, which at the time of 
their occurrence were dominant in the thought of the people, and which 
still are surrounded with no little interest, are recounted by Mr. Clin- 
ton in a clear and lucid style. To the case of Mrs. Cunningham, tried 
in 1857 for the murder of Dr. Burdell, in which Mr. Clinton was the 
leading counsel for the defense, and which was probably one of the 
most famous murder trials in the history of the country, special! at- 
tention is devoted, and the account is carried through almost half the 
book. The admirable lega! skill by which what seemed at first a hope- 
less case was carried to a triumphant and, as it appears, true verdict for 
the acquittal of the defendant, possesses special interest for an advocate, 
but is so told that it cannot fail easily to hold the attention of a layman. 
While a splendid picture of legal fence and combat, it fails to some ex- 
tent as a narrative, since it concludes with the acquittal of the defend- 
ant, and no solution of the mysterious murder is attained, thus leaving 
the story, as a story, in a very unfinished and unsatisfactory condition. 

Prominent among the remaining cases are those of a political char- 
acter. Of these the trial of William M. Tweed is most noteworthy. 
The triumph which the people gained in this case over political cor- 
ruption is of historic interest and probably not lacking in moral signifi- 
cance even to-day. 

The account of the trial in 1874 of Richard Croker for the murder of 
John McKenna is naturally, just at present, very apropos. 

Outlines of other well known cases interspersed with anecdotes and 
incidents conspire to make a book at once entertaining and valuable. 

As a matter of course, this work appeals more strongly to the iegal 
profession, but the causes celébres, so well depicted in it, cannot fail to 
find favor with the general reader. We deem it unfortunate, however, 
that the author seems to have been unable to refrain from giving to 
these pictures of court room scenes a rather strong egoistic tinge. 

The book is by no means in the nature of the law reports which fill 
the library of the practitioner, but possesses all the fascination which 
the people have always appreciated in a well-told story of judicial life. 

The portraits, by which the book is illustrated, are principally of the 
judges by whom these cases were tried. 


Outlines in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. 


We have found these sketches of human life as it exists in New York 
very attractive. The writer surprises us in that he selects such entirely 
different phases of character for his depiction and yet each one is por- 
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trayed with equal skill. Whether he takes for his subject the society 
woman, the man on Wall Street or the one just issuing from a Bowery 
pawn-shop, he succeeds equally well in making it a reality to his reader. 

There are many pathetic touches which reveal the author’s deep sym- 
pathy for and appreciation of human misery and suffering, and he has 
seen and studied it as, perhaps not many have. It is very evident that 
he has gone into the districts of New York where every form of dis- 
tress is to be found and from an intelligent standpoint has given these 
brilliant character-sketches. On an opening page are found these lines 
from Steele: ‘And 1 thought it of great use if they could learn with 
me to keep their minds open to gratification, and ready to receive it 
from anything it meets with.’’ This is the key-note of these sketches ; 
this Mr. Matthews has learned to do, and to this he has helped his 
reader. Whether at the horse-show, the afternoon reception, or the 
slums, lessons are to be learned and these the author has here success- 
fully taught. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON, 


France under Louis XV. By James Breck Perkins, author of ‘**France 
under the Regency.’’ In two volumes. pp. 496, 493. $4.00 per set. 
A very rich period of European history is the reign of Louis XV, and 

here, in these two fine volumes, we have it presented exceptionally 
well. And we get this history quite fully from the author in connec- 
tion with the events and diplomacy (or lack of diplomacy) of the French 
monarchy. So inter-related were the governments of Europe with 
France at that period that nearly every movement of theirs affected 
France in a greater or less degree and France could do nothing without 
affecting the interests of the other powers. This was especially true 
of Austria, England, Russia and Prussia. In the case of Prussia, in- 
deed, which then rose rapidly into power under Frederick the Great, 
we have almost as complete a history as if we had a volume specially 
devoted to it. And it is not much wonder that this is the case when 
we consider the character and achievements of Frederick and his rela- 
tions with the French government. 

It is the movements of these five great powers that enlist the inter- 
est of the reader, and Mr. Perkins is so well gifted with the art of 
writing history, and so familiar with his theme, and so impartial and 
discriminating in his judgments, and withal so lucid and attractive in 
style, that it isa delight to read these volumes. This delight is in- 
creased by the excellence of the publishers’ work, which has made every 
page a pleasure to the eye and furnished an example of first-class 
printing. 


The Story of Fesus Christ. An Interpretation. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. pp. 413. $2.00. 
This book has been awaited with not a little interest by those who 
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were aware that Mrs. Ward was engaged in its preparation. Those 
who expected something startling will be disappointed. To the so- 
called ‘‘liberal’’ its reverent and affectionate tone will be as unsatisfac- 
tory as it will be pleasing to the devout believer. It is more a narra- 
tive based on the gospels than a formal biography. The title-page 
promises that there will be in the story ‘‘an interpretation,’’ or rather 
that the story will be given in such a way that it will be virtually an in- 
terpretation of the life that is portrayed. This, in substance is quite 
well summed up in the prefatory note, page Ix: 

“The important things—all that any of us need, all that most of us 
care for—are few, clear, and unquestionable. Jesus Christ lived and 
died, and lived again after death. He lived a life explicable upon no 
other view of it than his. He founded a faith comprehensible upon no 
other interpretation of it than his own. He himself is Christianity. 
He is the greatest force in civilization: the highest motive power in 
philosophy, in art, in poetry, in science, in faith. He is the creator of 
human brotherhood. To apprehend him is to open the only way that 
has yet been found out of the trap of human misery. His personality 
is the best explanation yet given of the mystery of human life. It of- 
fers the only assurance we have of a life to come.”’ 

This may not cover enough for the orthodox believer; it likely says 
entirely too much for the ‘broad thinker.”” The language can be 
taken as containing the doctrine of the atonement, though we are not 
sure that Mrs. Ward means so much here or in the body of the book. 
We doubt whether the omission of John Baptist’s **behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world’’ was altogether uninten- 
tional. The three-fold temptation in the wilderness had no personal ad- 
versary in it but is represented (interpreted) as a subjective process. 
The miracles are more the outcome of a supreme faith than exhibitions 
of a divine power actually possessed by the miracle worker. But not- 
withstanding all this, there pervades all its pages such a spirit of rev- 
erence and devotion that the impression on the mind of the reader can- 
not be otherwise than good, and a like spirit awakened or stimulated in 
him towards the one of whom Mrs. Ward in closing her book, devoutly 
says this: 

‘“‘Thus vanished from the earth Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. 
Evil never touched his Spirit, corruption did not approach his body. 
Even his ashes were not permitted to remain in the soil of the land 
that had slain him. He was born in denial of the laws of life. He 
died in defiance of the laws of death. He was Lord of law. Ideal of 
sacrifice, Master of suffering, the grandest intellect, the purest heart 
that this low world has known—its supreme soul—he passed. He has 
left us the faith which bears his name. He has left us the august op- 
portunity of everlasting life.’’ 
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Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A book filled with pure and lovely poems for children. It has been 
said, ‘*‘Why teach children trash when it requires no effort on the part 
of the teacher or child to learn that which will always be a benefit to 
them?’’ For those who wish to give their little ones what is elevating 
and tends to create a taste for the chaste and the best in literature Mr. 
Sherman has evidently written. We are particularly glad to find that 
such a large number of these exquisite songs have for their theme the 
joys of Nature. Twelve of them are given to the months of the year 
and these are gems. Indeed there are very few poems—and we use the 
word advisedly, for they are truly poems—in this collection that do not 
have in them that which will not only call the child-reader’s attention 
to what is lovely in Nature but will make it revel more and more in its 
beauties. It is a book which will make every appreciative parent feel 
that he owes a debt of gratitude to the poet who has put within his own 
and his children’s reach what must have an ennobling influence on the 
mind and life of the ‘‘Little-Folk.’’ ‘These lyrics are artistically illus- 
trated by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. 


Evangeline. 


Surely, if there is a poem which it would seem worth while to array 
in such beautiful holiday attire it is the dearly-loved Tale of Acadie— 
dear now to every heart that beats for the great singer of whom every 
American must be proud to say, ‘‘He is ours.’’ It is now just as beauti- 
ful in its outward appearance as printer’s art can make it, and its in- 
ward charm will never leave it for those ‘“‘who believe in affection that 
hopes and endures, and is patient,—who believe in the beauty and 
strength of woman’s devotion.’’ A much appreciated and finely writ- 
ten introduction has been prepared by the poet’s daughter, Alice M. 
Longfeliow, who seems to have fully understood the rare, poetic spirit 
of her father, which she assures us was carried into all the details of 
his life. Very beautiful illustrations grace this edition of Evangeline 
which have been prepared by Violet Oakley and Jessie Wilcox Smith — 
pupils of Howard Pyle who has written a ote on the Illustrations 
which is well worth reading. All in all it is such a book as book-lovers 
will not want to do without. 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 AND 7 E, 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Fabius the Reman, or How the Church became Militant. By Rev. E. 
Fitch Burr, D. D., LL D., Author of **Ecce Coelum,”’ ‘‘Pater Mundi,”’ 
‘“‘Aleph the Chaldean,’’ etc. pp. 388. $1.50. 


Ever since the appearance of ‘Ecce Ceelum,’’ Dr. Burr’s writings 
have been received with exceptional favor. No doubt the encourage- 
ment he has received in authorship is in part at least the reason why 
his books now number almost a score. All are of a kind to benefit and 
make the reader better as well as interest him. 
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In **Fabius the Roman’ we have a portrayal of the condition of the 
Christians in Rome about the year 312 A. D. Maxentius, the cruel and 
profligate tyrant, was in power in the imperial city and Constantine had 
succeeded his father as sovereign of the provinces beyond the Alps. 
Fabius is a descendant of the illustrious Fabian ges, born in Briton, 
and a Christian. He is under Constantine, with the rank of tribune, in 
full sympathy with his leader, and enjoying his entire confidence. The 
better to prepare the way for Constantine’s overthrow of the bated 
Maxentius and save the Christians from his savage persecutions, Fa- 
bius is sent in advance to Rome where he does most efficient service 
for the Christians as well as in preparing the way for Constantine. 
Throughout the story but especially in the final struggle he is credited 
with exceptional skill and daring, but he escapes the many and imminent 
perils to which his life was exposed. Interest is added by the story of 
the hero’s love for the high-born Christian maiden, Theodora. Fabius 
is the Vinicius and Theodora the Lygia of the now much read ‘*Quo 
Vadis,’’ which even more vividly gives the story of Christian suffering 
and fortitude under the monster Nero as this gives the like story under 
the cruel Maxentius Both make the experiences of the believers of 
the first centuries more vivid and real than plain history, though both 
are faithful to history in their main facts. 

Among the descriptions given is that of the catacombs, used then by 
the Christians as secret places for worship and refuge from persecution 
as well as for the burial of their dead, and now of so much interest to 
the tourist. We heartily commend the book to our readers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

The Social Teaching of Fesus. By Shailer Mathews, A. M., Professor 
of New Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. Price $1.50. 

The “social problem’’ is laying tribute on the highest scientific and 
religious thought of our time, and we must infer that there is some 
hopeful development in waiting for us in the direction in which the in- 
tellectual energies of the age are massed. Sociology is comparatively 
a new science, with decidedly materialistic antecedents. Its early cham- 
pions were sanguine in their supposed discovery that the law of evolu- 
tion was as continuously operative in the social life of the races of men, 
as in their purely biological relations. But obstructions the most for- 
midable were in the way, conspicuously the fact that society was the re- 
pository of ideals, in the lead of which civilization was constantly ad- 
vancing, and in lack of which there was inevitable degeneration and de- 
cay. Moral causes had to be considered, and they stubbornly refused 
to go into the category of force. By and by religion, at first stigma- 


tized as the impediment of an ‘age of faith,’’ was found to be a leading 


element in progress—not incidental, not merely accessory, but organi- 
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cally and historically in advance of all other social forces. This being 
conceded with reference to all religions and all civilizations, it was, of 
course, to be specially granted in the case of the Christian religion 
which, in our modern centuries, has been at the heart of the leading 
civilizations of all the world. Christianity must, therefore, be a su- 
preme social force. 

Prof. Mathews is one of a goodly company who have put themselves 
down to this comparatively new line of search in the gospels alone, ex- 
cluding for the time the other portions of the New Testament scrip- 
tures, with the view of discovering what in general was the social 
teaching of Jesus. Of course, as Jesus came proclaiming the advent of 
‘the kingdom of God” in his incarnate ministry, it will be of the first 
importance to know what he meant by that term, to extract, if possible, 
the essence of it from his own life and sayings, stript of the ecclesias- 
tical fungus-growth of subsequent times. It is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this subject to the special spiritual needs of 
our time ; and every thinking, anxious Christian scholar must acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude to Prof. Mathews for this notable contribution 
of his toward its elucidation. 

The strong current of the theological thinking of our day is in the 
direction of the “kingdom,” as ‘‘the centre of all essentially Christian 
doctrine,’ and as, manifestly, the comprehensive burden of the preach- 
ing of our Lord. Clearly it is a watchword of sociological import, and 
Prof. Mathews shows that in Christ’s conception of it, it was not po- 
litical, as some political enthusiasts and Christian Socialists of to-day 
are wanting to think; not purely subjective, as in the extremes of Pur- 
itanic soteriology ; not, lastly, eschatological or apocalyptic, as seems 
most largely to prevail in the current thinking of our time. ‘The 
total impression made by the statements of Jesus in regard to the 
kingdom is not that of a post-mortem or post-catastrophic condition. 
At the outset of his preaching he announced its approach; in the syn- 
agogue at Nazareth, he declared the glowing promises of Isaiah fulfilled 
in the ears of his hearers ; unbelieving and hostile professional religi- 
ous teachers were told that there was no longer need of straining after 
a glimpse of a distant glory, for the kingdom of heaven was among 
them; his followers are congratulated on seeing that for which their 
ancestors longed, but had not seen; the kingdom in the person of its 
members was already the good seed in the field, that is the world, some 
of these members having had to struggle mightily in order to gain their 
entrance: and the word of the kingdom is described as having different 
results in the hearts of different men’’—all these teachings going to 
show that the “real content of the term, as used by Jesus, was that of 
an ideal social order—the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of 
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man’’—‘‘an ideal social order, in which the relation of men to God is 
that of sons, and, therefore, to each other, that of brothers.’’ 

Prof. Mathews proceeds to sustain this rendering by every variety of 
reference to the teaching of Jesus, as bearing upon all phases of social 
life, the question of marriage and divorce, of the state and politics, of 
wealth, and economics in general, of asceticism and the doctrine of 
equality in the kingdom, of the dynamics of sonship, of non-resistance, 
and, finally,—the point where the discussion feels its heaviest strain— 
the process by which the regeneration of society is to be brought about. 
By assimilation, of course, a little leaven leavening the whole lump, but 
‘Jesus never for an instant thought of the kingdom as ultimately merely 
a world within a world.’’ ‘Jesus expected the new society to be at 
last co-extensive with all society ; or, more truly, he expected that at 
last the world would be so thoroughly transformed into the kingdom as 
to cease to be distinct from it,’’? by developing in each man a love for 
his fellows because all are alike the children of our heavenly Father’’— 
in a word by making the normal social life depend upon goodness—that 
is the fundamental position of Jesus.’’ It is a vital question as to 
whether Jesus contemplated the new social order as continuous and lim- 
ited to the institutional church, to which Prof. Mathews brings the hes- 
itating answer that, judging from the few uncertain expressions of the 
gospel, (Matt. 16: 18; 18:17) the position of Jesus would seem to 
‘imply that the church is one form of the attempt to realize the princi- 
ples embodied in the kingdom of God. But there is not a trace of any 
belief on his part that the two would ever be co-extensive. The new 
social order was to be religious; historically, it has made much pro- 
gress through the aid of religious organizations. But it is as much 
grander than the church as an ideal is grander than the actual; as much 
wider as social life is wider than any one institution ; as much more 
catholic as Christianity is more catholic than ecclesiasticism.’? Was 
this the teaching of Jesus with regard to his church? It is clear that 
such a view of the ‘*kingdom’’ must become a disturbing force, 
kindly or otherwise, in the whole realm of dogmatics and apologetics 
and biblical theology, but if it be the mind of Christ why should there 
be any hesitation in working it out? In any event Prof. Mathews has 
given us the results of the more critical and laborious researches of the 
great German scholars, working in their line under the stimulus of the 
Ritschlian school, in a style of lucid and powerful discussion, which we 
cannot afford to pass slightly by. W. H.W. 


Christianity and Idealism. By John Watson, LL. D., Prof. of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Price, $1.75. 
This is a new edition enlarged of a work that, as originally published, 

commanded the profoundest respect of all the leading minds in Europe 

and this country, interested in the all-important subject of which it 
treats. Prof. Watson must be credited with clinging heroically to the 
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high function of philosophy when it was widely discredited among the 
prominent exponents of speculative science all over the world—one of 
its unflinching champions, until the day of salutary reaction had set in. 
He is probably the ablest living representative of that school of ideal- 
ism, which came as an intellectual wonder from the brain of Hegel,— 
in many of its original formule a hopeless riddle—but becoming, in its 
fundamental postulate, almost impregnable. in the hands of such clear- 
minded thinkers and expounders as he. There are others, strong men 
and mighty, that stand with him, conspicuously the goodly Glasgow 
company—all seeking the real in the rational—the lamented T. H. 
Green, the Cairds, Dr. Le Conte, and of Mr. Bradley’s work ‘Afpfear- 
ance and Reality,’’ the author has not hesitated to say, that it is “the 
most suggestive and original metaphysical work of our day.”’ 

Christianity must always feel the breath of whatever philosophy is in 
the air, and materialism, in any phase of it, is uniformly and forever a 
blight. If it be the province of philosophy to interpret anew “the 
purified results of science, the highest intuitions of art, and the ma- 
tured religious consciousness’’ of our age,’’ in a comprehensive and 
self-consistent way,’’ then beyond all question, some form of idealism 
is best fitted to the task. The idealism of Prof. Watson and his school 
is fixed upon the consciousness of self as a proof that the world is a 
rational system,—in which self-consciousness the three ideas of the 
world, self, and God are inseparably united, each existing in and for the 
other, and all together constituting the organon of reality for the uni- 
verse asa whole. Having first drawn out clearly the Christian ideal as 
distinguished from the Greek ideal, and the Jewish ideal,—in which 
matter he has followed the trend of the liberal movement of our age, 
in finding the Christian ideal in the life and teaching of Jesus, rather 
than in the provisional dogmatics of subsequent times—having found 
that ideal to be the fatherhood of.God and the sonship and brother- 
hood and personal immortality of man, he proceeds to marshal his sys- 
tem of rational realism to its support. On the way he must set aside 
materialism in all its forms, dispose of scientific agnosticism, and absorb 
the evolutionary philosophy, as in its essential features, when properly 
rendered, a species of idealism quite accordant with his own. 

But he encounters friendly opposition not far from his own door. Mr. 
Balfour, in his Foundations of Belief, seemed to take the ground of the 
great contemporary German school of theologians, that philosophy 
when called in to the support of religion was a broken reed. To the 
idealism of T. H. Green it was specially objected, that it reduced all 
experience to a ‘‘net-work of relations,’’? and constituted the universe 
out of blank categories, in which no real substance seemed to inhere. 
Whether the proffered aid to Christianity should come in from ‘‘Natur- 
alism’’ on the one hand, or ‘*Transcendental Idealism’’ on the other, 
Mr. Balfour concluded the utmost ingenuity of the human reason in the 
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premises out of place and inadequate, and urged, therefore, a return to 
external authority as a stable foundation for religious belief. It is 
needless to say that Prof. Watson’s grip on Balfour is that of an intel- 
lectual athlete, and yet—the vapory categories keep swinging in the 
wind 

Another, and as it seems to us a more serious obstacle, Prof. Watson 
encounters in Kidd’s famous formula of the supra-rational character of 
religion as an element in the social progress of the race. The issue 
here is substantially the same,—the real is always the rational, and yet 
Mr. Kidd has discovered a supra- or ultra-rational force in society which 
arrests and rolls back the natural and selfish inclinations of man in the 
evolutionary struggle. In his powerful chapter on /dealism and Hu- 
man Progress, Prof. Watson comes very near reducing this miscalcula- 
ted discovery in sociology to a very thin shadow. And yet, at last, 
when this great discussion has run up grandly towards its goal, in what 
way has idealism come to the help of the religion of Jesus—where and 
how does the ultimate reality disclose itself in both? Well, idealism 
makes God immanent, and this is essentially what is meant to be con- 
veyed in the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit when properly un- 
derstood. 

And yet we cannot help thinking that the supreme purpose of Chris- 
tianity, as the religion of the incarnation, was to inject into the minds 
and hearts of men a kind of divine anthropomorphism, which would 
make permanent, for them, the idea of a loving personality in their con- 
ception of God. Can idealism lay its rational formula on this stupen- 
dous fact in history, and exhibit it as the crowning stage in the cosmic 
evolution of the thought of God? Dr. Le Conte has suggested as much, 
within the proprietary limits of the same school, in the ingenious and 
fascinating speculation that God through a ‘self-sundering of the Di- 
vine Energy”’ reveals himself in what ‘may well be called the Second 
Person of the Godhead, which by eternal generation develops into sons 
in man, and finally into the fulness of the Godhead in the ideal man—the 
Divine Man—as his well-beloved Son.’’ In any event philosophy, in 
this phase of it, is serving a noble ministry as the hand-maiden of reli- 
gion—like the woman in the gospel, breaking the alabaster box of pre- 
cious ointment on the person of our Lord. W. H. W. 


The Genesis of the Social Conscience. By H.S. Nash, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. pp. vill, 309. $1.50. 
This is one of the most striking books of the year. It is an original, 

forceful study of “‘the relation between the establishment of Christian- 

ity in Europe and the social question.’’ It suggests Mr. Kidd’s book, 

“Social Evolution,”’ in its popular form and the scope of its inquiry. 
Professor Nanh’s thesis is ‘*to show how the social question strikes 

its roots into the soil of that Mediterranean civilization in which An- 

tiquity summed itself up, and out of which Modernity issued.”? In (1) 
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the Mediterranean world, for the first time in history, the individual 
man was Clearly defined. He was called *soul.’? The individual man 
thus christened was a generic man; there was nothing in him that could 
not become universal. (2) Christianity brought, with its establishment, 
a dogmatic conception of the universe strong enough to force the defin- 
ition down to the lowest stratum of society. (3) The monotheistic idea 
of God unifies the spiritual goods of the race. (4) The unity of God 
involves the moral unity of all classes of men. (5) The unity of God 
entails a view of the world which puts it in the service of God. 6) 
The idea of personality dawns on the western mind. (7) This involves 
freedom. (8) The climate of the period which established Christianity 
was transcendence, authenticating the infinite worth of the common 
man. (9) The sense of sin is the great leveler—the mortal foe of aris- 
tocracy. (10) The idea of the kingdom of God is the flesh and blood of 
the Occident. (11) Along with this idea goes the clear idea of Duty. 
(12) The potential for man follows the establishment of Christianity. 

This partial reproduction of the author's syllabus will give some idea 
of the line of thought pursued, but it will give no idea of the charm of 
the book which lies in its original observations and its striking and mul- 
titudinous illustrations. The author has sought to trace the history of 
the principle of individuality. He finds hjs starting-point in the pri- 
mary tribal view of deity and humanity. He follows the Greek, the 
Roman and the Jew as they built the highway over which Christianity 
marched to conquest, and he shows how, as regards the social question, 
the Greek and the Roman would have been helpless to level the road 
for it unless the Semite had come to their aid. ‘It was Biblical mon- 
otheism that put the world in the service of God, and it was the mon- 
otheistic idea of God that entailed the impassioned belief in human 
equality.’’ Finally the Biblical idea took flesh in Jesus of Nazareth, 
the hero of humanity. Passing swiftly along the path of history Pro- 
fessor Nash rises to glowing eloquence in his valuation of the average 
man, ‘‘not now by the old ideals of Virtue and the Highest Good, but 
by that of Duty.” 

At more length this book might be praised, but it may suffice to say 
that it is a most interesting contribution to the literature of the Social 
Problem and, as well, a real apologetic. a. Cc. A, 


The Conception of God. A Philosophical Discussion concerning the 
Nature of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable Reality. By Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University, Joseph Le Conte, M. D., LL. D,, and G. H. Howison, LL. 
D., Professors in the University of California, and Sidney Edward 
Mezes, Ph. D., Professor in the University of Texas. A reissue, 
with a new and fuller essay by Professor Royce. Crown, 8vo. pp. 
XXXVIII, 354. $1.75. 


This volume is made up of a discussion ‘‘concerning the nature of 
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the divine idea as a demonstrable reality.’’ It is the first volume of 
the ‘‘Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of Cal- 
ifornia,’’ edited by Professor G H. Howison. In his preface the edi- 
tor very ably dissects the subject of inquiry. The essays present in 
outline the positions of the idealists and the realists, and the discussion 
is conducted in excellent spirit. To all thoughtful persons it will be 
an interesting study, but its appeal is more directly to special students 
of philosophy. It is remarkable, anew in this volume, how many high- 
ways of thought lead to God. ‘The luminaries shine with their own pe- 
culiar light ; what we see is God. Of course nothing is supposed to be 
settled by the discussions of abstract philosophy, and this book has its 
value in what it does not claim to settle. It isa volume of speculation 
—a model of clear, calm and judicious polemical discussion. We lay it 
down with a better understanding of the various ways in which the hu- 
man mind may approach the conception of God, the idea of individual 
freedom, and ‘the vital principle of all personality.” H.C. A. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The Will To Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard Uuniversity. pp. 
XVII, 327, with index. $1.50. 

This volume is a collection of ten occasional addresses and Review 
articles now published under the title of the first essay. Professor 
James is an empirical philosopher, and, in his own words, ‘‘Were | 
obliged to give a short name to the attitude (herein defended), I should 
call it that of radical empiricism.’ It is a sound and brilliant book 
from one who has studied the subject profoundly. The first four essays 
are concerned with defending the legitimacy of religious faith, and in 
them the author pricks the bubbles of agnostic assumption with the 
hand of a master. There is a constant play of humor and fancy that 
saves the discussions from any suggestion of the lecture-room. In the 
essays, ‘Great Men and their Environment” and ‘‘The Importance of 
Individuals’’ the author pays his respects to Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Grant Allen in a way that, from our point of view, leaves little to 
be desired. In the last chapter he recounts some of the more recent 
achievements of psychical research. The volume is a book for the 
times, a positive aid to faith. H.C. A. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 

The First Words from God: A\so The Harmonizing of the Records of 
the Resurrection Morning. By Francis W. Upham, LL. D. pp. 131; 
28. 85 cents. Published in 1894. 

The first division of this book is a conservative treatise on the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, written thirty years ago. The second divi- 
sion was written, to quote the author's words, ‘long after I had cleared 
up all other difficulties as to the Holy Gospels, to my own satisfaction 
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at least.”? Both divisions are characterized by the confidence of an eye- 
witness. H. C. A. 


Christianity and the Christ. By Bradford Paul Raymond, D. D. pp, 

250. 85 cents. 

The purpose of this author is to show that the Christian faith is rea- 
sonable He begins by showing that Christianity is nothing apart from 
Christ, and then proceeds to tell the reader what it is, namely, ‘a life, 
a life of faith in the Christ.”” The author studies at some length the 
work of the prophets in relation to Christ. And then, through Christ's 
relation to history, to humanity, to the sinner, and to the believer, he 
shows that Christ satisfies man’s religious ideals, and that, so long as 
he continues to satisfy them, men will continue to believe in him. 

H.C. A. 
PERIODICALS. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January gives promise of another year of 
such magazine literature as we do not find elsewhere. Among its con- 
tributions we find The Growth and Expression of Public Opinion; The 
Wild Parks and Forest Reservations of the West; After a Sunset of 
Great Splendor; Round the Far Rocks; Three Contemporary German 
Dramatists; Literary Paris Twenty Years Ago; Political Inauguration 
of the Greater New York; The Present Scope of Government; Our 
Two Most Honored Poets, and an exceptionally fine review of Hall 
Caine’s The Christian. Caleb West and Penelope’s Progress are con- 
tinued and there are installments of Belated Feudalism in America 
and The Battle of the Strong, the latter by the author of ‘*The Seats 
of the Mighty.’’ It is a strong, splendid number and he who regularly 
reads the A/aniic is storing his mind with the best of literature. 

Fifty-two times a year Zhe Youth's Companion goes into the home 
of every one of its subscribers. Fifty-two times a year it brings to 
the fireside the best thought of the best minds in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Coming every week, there is a delightful freshness and timeliness 
to its contents. The Companion keeps always in touch with current 
events Its editorial utterances and its notes on new topics of interest 
in nature and science are always abreast of the times. Fifty-two num- 
bers are scarcely sufficient to contain all the stories, special articles, and 
other reading already provided for Companion readers during 1898. 
Among the eminent writers for the new volume whose contributions are 
already in hand are Mr. Gladstone, Lord Dufferin, Speaker Reed, the 
Duke of Argyll, Senator Hoar, Senator Lodge, Justin McCarthy, Pro- 
fessor Shaler, John Burroughs, Percival Lowell, Rudyard Kipling, W. 
D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, Captain Mahan and Lieutenant Peary. 
Present readers of the Companion who renew their subscriptions, and 
new subscribers will receive free a beautiful gold-embossed calendar, 
printed in twelve colors. Itis one of the richest and costliest calendars 
ever printed. 

THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 


articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 











ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


“AN EPOCH -MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 








This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 





aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 


AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
“An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 











Free «witt Act ner HEART.” 
To ali New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” 
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Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGEand any $4 00 
Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 
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